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Cheerful Comforts 


There are many extra comforts in a Statler room 
or suite which you don’t usually think of as belong- 
ing to hotel life. 









The Statler library, for instance, with its more 
than 2,000 well-selected volumes; the daylighted, 
perfectly-ventilated dining rooms; the fascinating 
panorama of the city’s life which is always unroll- 
ing in the long view from your high windows. 








Comfort and cheer have been thought of, too, 
in room-equipment. There’s circulating icewater, 
and a full-length pier-glass, and many other 
thoughtfulnesses that help you to enjoy living at 
the Statler. And there’s no fuel question to worry 
about, however scarce coal may be. 














Rooms and suites are available on several floors—all 
of them attractive, comfortable and furnished especially 
for resident (as distinguished from ‘‘transient’’) guests. 
The manager will be glad to give personal attention to 
your request for information. Telephone. 


HOTEL STATLER 


Also operating Hotels Statler at Buffalo, Cleveland and Detroit. Hotel 
Pennsylvania (now building at New York) will be Statler-operated. 
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Four Modern Epics by Amy Lowell 


CAN GRANDE’S CASTLE 


A series of remarkable poems, ranging from Bourbon Italy to 
the Battle of Trafalgar, and from the Triumph of Titus to the 
Austrian air-raids on Venice in the present war; England, Byzan- 
tium, Japan, seen with a poet’s vision, as backgrounds for the ter- 
rible drama of human life and passion. All Miss Lowell’s poetic 
power is revealed in these colourful and vigorous epics. The vol- 
ume is one of the most original produced by the recent poetic 
renaissance. $1.50. 


Other Books by Amy Lowell 


Poems Books of Criticism 
Men, Women and Ghosts $1.25 Tendencies in Modern American 
Sword Blades and Poppy Seed $1.25 | Poetry. Illustrated. $2.50 
A Dome of Many-Coloured Glass | Six French Poets 
$1.25 Illustrated. $2.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
My Sword is my Bond! 
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Good Advertising 


Good advertising campaigns which we have planned: and directed were successful, 
because they were personal and practical. 


All advertising should approach personal salesmanship as nearly as possible. 
Sound analysis —original methods—consistent co-operation—merchandising ability 
These are thevital elements of good advertising which we offer you. 


Write or phone for an appointment 


Simpson Advertising Service Company 
Phone, Olive 462 Syndicate TrustBuilding 

















New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
ReEEDY’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price with 
postage added when necessary. Address 
REEDY’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 


Tue War AND THE Future by John Mase- 
field. New York: Macmillan Co., $1.25. 


Two lectures delivered by Mr. Masefield in 
the United States this year: “The War and 
the Future’ and “‘St. George and the Dragon.” 


My Antonia by Willa S. Cather. Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflin Co., $1.60. 

A love story by the author of “O Pioneers!” 
Illustrated by Benda. 


Fortune by Albert Payson Terhune. New 
York: Doubleday-Page Co., $1.40. 


A novel of New York newspaper circles. 


Best Snort Stories by Thomas L. Masson. 
New York: Doubleday-Page Co., $1. 


A collection of jokelets, some old, more new 
but all funny. 


Tue Forest-ALttar by James Edward Rich- 
ardson. Philadelphia: printed by the author. 


Verse. 


Tue Man With Tre CLus-Foot by Valentine 
Williams. New York: R. M. McBride, $1.50. 


A romance of the German secret service. 


LIVING THE CREATIVE LIFE by Joseph H. 
Appel. New York: R. M. McBride, $1.50. 


The way to success, to health and happiness 
lies within ourselves: how to attain all three. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON by David Sayville Muz- 
zey. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50. 


Life and personal and political analysis based 
on long study by one of the younger American 
historians, of Columbia university staff. An 
appreciation and defense of Jefferson in the 
light of present thought and knowledge. In- 
dexed. 


JEFFERSON Davis by Armistead C. Gordon. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50. 


Life and appreciation of the Confederate 
president by a _ well-known southern writer. 
Indexed. This and the above volume of the 
“Figures from American History” biographical 
series. 


PRESENT Day WarFarE by Jacques Rouvier. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.35. 


Modern methods of warfare described for 
the civilians whose boys are engaged in the 
war. Illustrated. 


Tur STAR IN THE WINDOw by Olive Higgins 
Prouty. New York: F. A. Stokes Co., $1.50. 


The romance of a New England girl who 
was resolved not to be meek and submissive 
to her environment and traditions but to go 
out into the world and make a _ new life for 
herself. 


In tHE Days oF THE GuiILp by L. Lamprey. 
New York: F. A. Stokes Co., $1.50. 


Stories of pre-factory times when master and 
workmen met in the guild hall to discuss their 
differences. The thread of continuous nar- 
rative runs through them and in addition to 
heing most interesting as stories they should 
teach the young the superiority of rightly 
made used things over things which are merely 
new. 


In DEFENSE OF WoMEN by H. L. Mencken. 
New York: Philip Goodman, $1.35. 


The central contention is that woman’s in- 
telligence is a good deal keener than that of 
men, On this hypothesis the author treats of 
everything concerning women—marriage, suf- 
frage, etc. 





Scout DRAKE IN War Time by Isabel Horni- 
brook. Boston: Little-Brown Co., $1.35. 


A companion volume to “Drake of Troop 
One.” Chafing to-enlist in the army but re- 
jected because of his youth, he becomes farmer, 
hunter, tramper, fisherman, captures a bear for 
a company mascot, and solves a nineteen-year- 
old mystery. Frontispiece. 
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Green Leaves by Florence Ripley Mastin, 
New York: James T. White & Co., $1.25. 


Poems. 


Try Son Livetn. Anonymous. Boston: Little 
Brown Co., 75c. 


Messages communicated through automatie 
writing by a dead soldier to his mother. To 
the effect that there is no death but that those 
who have “‘passed on” are very much alive and 
aiding their old friends still in the flesh. 


NERvousNEss by L. E. Emerson, Ph. D. Bos 
ton: Little-Brown Co., $1.25. 


Every functional nervous symptom results 
from or is a manifestation of disturbing ideas 
held by the sufferer. To effect a lasting cure 
means a mental readjustment. How to attain 
it. 


Five 1n A Forp by Mary P. Wells Smith. 
Boston: Little-Brown Co., $1.35. 


Readers of this volume will find some of 
the jolly boys and girls they met in ‘‘Four om 
a Farm,” “Two in a Bungalow” and ‘Three 
in a Camp” who spend their vacations in out- 
ings in the Deerfield valley. Illustrated. For 
boys and girls from eight to fourteen. 


NERVES AND THE War by Annie Payson Call. 
Boston: Little-Brown Co., $1.25. 


TIow to aid in winning the war by conserva 
tion of nerve force. 


InpIAN HeERoES AND GREAT CHIEFTAINS by 
Charles A. Eastman. Boston: Little-Brown Coy 


Sy.25. 


The life stories of fifteen famous Indian 
chiefs as interpreted by a Sioux. Illustrated 
from photographs. 


Oxp Crow anp His Frienps by Katherine B 
Judson. Boston: Little-Brown Co., $1.35. 


Stories told to Jndian children around the 
camp fires. For boys and girls from six ®| 
twelve. Illustrated. 


LittLe THEATRE Crassics adapted and edited 
by Samuel A. Eliot, Jr. Boston: Little-Browl 
& Co., $1.50. 


Five one-act plays which have been repre 
duced in Little Theatres, with complete diret 
tions for costumes, make-up, etc. Illustra’ 
from photographs of scenes in the plays. 
plays included are “Polyxena” from the “He 
cuba” of Euripides; “A Christmas Mir 
Play;” “Doctor Faustus’” by Christopher Mar 
lowe; “Ricardo and Viola,” from “The Co¥ 
comb” of Beaumont and Fletcher; “The Schem® 
ing Lieutenant” from Sheridan’s “St. Patrick’ 
Day.” 


Moses and THe CRIME oF Poverty by Henly 
George. New York: Fels Commission, 122 
37th street. . 
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Two lectures delivered by Henry George a 
the 1880s. . k 
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SYNDICATE TRUST BUILDING. 
Telephones: Bell, Main 2147; Kinloch, Central 745. 

All business communications should be addressed 
“Business Manager,” Reedy’s Mirror. 

Entered at the Post Office at St. Louis, Mo., U. S. 
A., aS second-class matter. 

Terms of subscription to Reedy’s Mirror, includ- 
ing postage in the United States and Mexico, $3.00 
per year; $1.60 for six months; in Canada, Central 
and South America, $3.50 per year; $2.10 for six 
months. Subscriptions to all foreign countries, 
$4.00 per year. 

Single copies, 10 cents. 

Payments, which must be in advance, should be 
made by Check, Money Order or Registered Letter, 
payable to Reedy’s Mirror, St. Louis. 


FOR SALE IN EUROPE AT 
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3 Northumberland Ave. 
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WILLIAM M. REEDY, Editor and Proprietor 


For Our ‘‘Boys”’ 
S: many of our readers have inquired 





about a reduction in the subscription 

rate for the boys at the front that we 
have decided to cut it in half, ReEpy’s Mirror 
will be sent to anyone in the training camps 
or the fighting forces anywhere for one year 
for $1.50. This is done in recognition of our 
debt to them. 
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Reflections 
By William MarionfReedy 


Our Peace or—What? 


HY write anything so belatedly about the 
W President’s speech to the New York Liberty 
Bond workers? It is so simple it needs no 
elucidation. It summarizes all the President had 


said before about the basis upon which we would 
make peace. 


The general outlines are: no covenants with gov- 
ernments that are without honor and do not intend 
justice, as shown at Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest; 
that all governments sitting at the peace table must 
be willing to pay the price to secure peace, the price 
being impartial justice in every item of settlement, 
no matter whose interest is crossed, the satisfaction 
of the people whose fortunes are dealt with; these 
things to be achieved through the instrumentality 
of a league of nations formed under efficacious cove- 
nants. The league cannot be formed now, for it 
would be only a league of the allies against a common 
enemy; the peace cannot be guaranteed now because 
Germany cannot be trusted to do after the settlement 
what she may promise now. 


Now for the particular specifications. The 
impartial justice meted out “must involve no 
discrimination between those to whom we _ wish 
to be just and those to whom we do not wish to 
be just.” No favoritism, no standard but the equal 
rights of the peoples concerned. No special or sepa- 
rate interest of any single nation or any groups of 
nations to be made the basis of any part of the settle- 
ment which is not consistent with the common in- 
terests of all. No leagues or alliances or special 
covenants and understandings within the general and 
common family of the league of nations. No special, 
selfish economic combinations within the league and 
no employment of any form of economic boycott or 
exclusion except as the power of economic penalty 
by exclusion from the markets of the world may be 
vested in the league of nations itself as a means of 
discipline and control. Full publicity of all inter- 
national agreements in their entirety. 


The United States will enter on no special under- 
standings but will fully support all the common 
covenants of the league of nations. Only special 
alliances are entangling, as Washington said, but a 
general world alliance will avoid entanglements. In 
the war’s progress national purposes have been sunk 
i common purposes of mankind. The people wish 
and demand a peace other than one based on “the 
counsels of sophisticated men of affairs who still re- 
tain the impression that they are playing a game of 
power and playing for high stakes. . Statesmen 
must follow the clarified common thought or be 
broken.” The people of the workaday world must 
be satisfied. They fear that they will get what they 
ask for “only in statesmen’s terms—only in the terms 
of territorial arrangements and divisions of power 
and not in terms of broad visioned justice and mercy 
and peace and the satisfaction of those deep seated 
longings of oppressed and distracted men and women 
and enslaved peoples that seem to them the only 
thing worth fighting a war for that engulfs the 
world.” The President calls upon the leaders of the 
governments with which we are associated to say 
whether he misinterprets the issues or mistakes the 
means for their settlement—unity of command and 
purpose in the battlefield, unity of purpose in coun- 


cil. Only Germany wants terms. The world wishes 
the final triumph of justice and fair dealing. 

I can see the wise and wily diplomats of Europe 
smile at all this as rampant idealism. They think that 
they will go on in the diplomatic tradition of dicker- 
ing. But there is nothing impractical in the Wilson 
programme. The league of nations is no more im- 
possible than the indissoluble union of indestructible 
states in this country. A world government of law 
and not of men is as practical as such a government 
in one nation. There is nothing impossible in the pro- 
posal that between nations there shall be an observ- 
ance of common rights not to be overruled by force, 
that there shall be no rule or domination of peoples 
save by their own will and consent. But the diplo- 
mats, I think, will accept the President’s programme 
with large reservations. What about those treaties 
between the allies, dividing up Europe and parts of 
Asia, that were unearthed at Petrograd? They have 
not been denounced by any of the parties thereto, 
except Russia, and Russia is a blood-boltered bedlam. 
The treaties have not been abrogated. We are not 
party to them. Will they be set aside at our demand? 
Not if the diplomats or statesmen have their way. 
The President evidently suspects this. He calls on 
the statesmen to speak out, and back of- his call is a 
menace to the statesmen. It is the menace of Labor. 
Our peace, messieurs premiers, chancellors, ministers, 
says Labor, through Woodrow Wilson, our peace or 
—what? 


On 
“ 6 


The Enemy’s Last Stand 

Victories of our side are so much, the order of the 
day, they cease to be news. The Kaiser whimpers 
and whines and his bureaucrats are in panic and the 
press and people that sounded paeans to Deautschland 
iiber Alles are in a funk of fear, Bulgaria, the in- 
famous, surrenders without political conditions and 
joins the allies, too cowardly to fight as Serbia fought. 
Turkey seeks terms of peace but there are no terms 
save unqualified surrender. Austria-Hungary is tem- 
porizing between defeat in the last ditch and a 
capitulation—dismemberment her portion in either 
event. Rumania comes back into the war for the 
allies. The back door to Vienna and Berlin is bat- 
tered down. Constantinople is at the mercy of our 
forces when they are ready to strike. The central 
empires are hemmed in and pressed by an advanc- 
ing siege on every front. Russia can get no German 
help and the revolution disintegrates. Germany’s 
fleet is still paralyzed, her submarines are futilized. 
Her armies fight because there is nothing for them 
but fight or surrender. There is no peace for Germany 
but a peace of our dictation. So the armies stub- 
bornly and fiercely resisting fall back to the German 
iron country and industrial region for the final 
economico-military stand against enemies that come 
in millions with worlds of bayonets and shells and 
clouds of airplanes. The Germans stand without 
food or clothing or copper or rubber or any ade- 
quate supplies and her soldiers surrender to the 
number of 125,000 in two months. There is plenty of 
fight in them yet, but they cannot win and they 
cannot command any concessions for yielding, They 
set out for “world-mastery or downfall” and the 
latter is what they will get. The pity is that there is 
no prospect that the Kaiser and his sons will face a 
firing squad. 

ae 
The. Slave Power Wins 

PRESIDENT WILSON is powerless against the last 
remnant of the Slave Power in this country. The 
Democracy of the south is not democracy. It will 
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For the defeat of that 
the 


not have woman suffrage. 
full 


must stand the blame. 


proposal of democracy President’s party 
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A Big Villager 

I KNow that people are not adding to the number 
of periodicals they read regularly these days, but 
there’s always room for one more, so I recommend 
a little four-page weekly, published and written by 
Samuel Strauss, in the little town of Katonah, New 
York. It’s name is The Villager. 
is that good writing that is easy reading, and no jazz 
or slap-stick stuff either. The paper reminds one of 
Addison’s Spectator and Johnson’s Rambler, in its 
method of approach to the topics of the day, which 
are, after all, related to the one topic—the war. Very 
urbane indeed is this Villager. Nothing small-town 
The writing reveals in the writer the pos- 


Here, good folks, 


about it. 
session of a wide culture, but with no excess bag- 
Likewise this writer is keen in prac- 
He is no thinker 


gage thereof. 
tical analysis of affairs and events. 
of thoughts canned and pre-digested by authority. 
He knows the map of the world, geographical and 
political. No frenzies overcome him as he writes; 
he is a philosopher, with a good sense of the humor 
of life. The deposit from his reading of many 
literatures is in evidence in quotation and allusion. 
He is a critic of art and drama. Altogether The Vil- 
lager is a refreshingly poised, unvulgar, unsupercili- 
ous expression of a well-based individual’s point of 
view—not movie-minded, snap-shotty, hair-triggered, 
but with the calmness of an analyst who is also a 
I have read The Villager for more than 
a year with delight and profit. I see that other 
editors are discovering it and quoting from it. This 
shows that good work in writing cannot be wholly 
lost. But Mr. Samuel Strauss should be read in his 
regular weekly spread rather than in excerpts. He’s 
the assurance of one goodly hour any week his 
paper comes to hand. 


synthesist. 
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Ir begins to look as if we had better begin to get 
ready with our sympathy for the boys summoned to 
arms who will not be fortunate enough to go over 
seas to the fighting-places. They will feel the need 
of such sympathy and all argument that all service 
ranks the same will be lost on them. 


A. Li 
~ % 


UNFORTUNATE it was for the fame of Cardinal 
farley that a greater man, if a lesser dignitary in the 
Catholic hierachy, died so soon after him. Arch- 
bishop Ireland eclipsed his superior alive and dead. 
He meant more to the people of the country, because, 
taking him by and large, he was more distinctively 
American, emphasizing more the citizen while not 
minimizing the priest. 


A Victim of Kultur 

Wry was John Ireland, archbishop of St. Paul, not 
elevated to the cardinalate, for which he was so 
often “mentioned?” If the truth were told, the an- 
swer would be because of German influence at Rome. 
He was too American, as distinct from what Cahens- 
leyism sought to make of the Catholic church in this 
country. This, with some fool friends, as appeared 
in the “Dear Maria” episode, and a certain disposition 
to keep out of close touch with personalities about 
the Vatican, militated against his elevation. Cahens- 
leyism cast doubt upon his fealty because he would 
not wage uncompromising war on the public schools 
but tried to establish an accommodation between them 
and the Catholic schools. His work for temperance 
created enmities in certain interests racially not 
unrelated to the Cahensley idea of “national” bishops 
—chiefly German—with parochial schools where Ger- 
man should be taught. The archbishops wanted no 
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imperium in imperio in the church in this country, 
but an American autonomy and he went to Rome to 
fight the proposition whose friends had succeeded in 
the Catholic 


John Ireland was next accused of modernism, the 


capturing university at Washington. 


German theo- 
The 
friends who thought they could get Ireland a red 
hat by bringing American political influence to bear 
on Rome in his behalf aroused feelings that wrought 
the prelate much harm. 
of Republicans whose character did not bear witness 
Some of these 
campaigned for a cardinalate for him and showed 


insinuation emanating chiefly from 


logians more Catholic than the Pope. fool 


He was the political friend 
to the soundness of his judgment. 
their judgment was as bad as his. The cardinals’ 
hats went elsewhere, but John Ireland was not the 
less a great churchman for that. He was a victim of 
Kultur in its Roman Catholic phase about twenty 
years ago. 

CO 


Who'll be Next Cardinal? 

SoME speculation there is as to the possible suc- 
cessor of Cardinal Farley, but it is all wild. A 
cardinal may not be appointed for some time, but an 
archbishop will probably be appointed soon to take 
over that office of Farley in New York. The arch- 
bishop need not necessarily be the cardinal. I have 
heard that Bishop Mundelein of Chicago is a probable 
cardinal because of the disciplinarian proclivities 
which commend him to the apostolic delegate. Then 
there is Archbishop Glennon of St. Louis, brilliant, 
a great administrator and pious as well as popular in 
the best sense. The various orders of the clergy may 
canvass possibilities but their opinion will not count 
for much. The Pope’s legate will have much to say, 
but Rome has the record of each of its archbishops 
before it in all kinds of detail, in diocesan reports 
and is in little need of advice. I was discussing this 
on a train wth a priest who had been many years 
in Rome. I asked whom the man might be and the 
priest replied, “Well, don’t understand me as saying 
there’s simony in Rome, but largess does some good. 
A succession of large contributions to Peter’s pence 
has seemed to count, or a generous donation to some 
mission in which some important cardinals in the 
papal court are interested has been known to help. 
There was one gift once of $40,000 from Boston that 
looked like it was not inefficacious, though you know 
that post hoc ergo propter hoc is an error in ra- 
tiocination.”” There was talk of this, I remember, 
when the last two cardinals were appointed. It scan- 
dalized us much more over here than such gossip 
scandalizes even black society in Rome. Which re- 
minds me of the old legend of the dignitary who, re- 
turning from Rome and narrating certain conditions 
ecclesiastical there, was asked how he could accept the 
authority of an establishment tolerating excesses and 
venalities, and he replied, that any church that could 
survive and flourish under such auspices must be of 
divine origin. But that tale comes, I think, from 
Maitre Francois Rabelais or someone sib to him and 
is to be taken as a merry quip. Still that story of 
the effectiveness of largess in such a matter does 
give to it a happy human touch, not so shocking 
either to people who have read the stories of some of 
the manipulations and manoeuvering in conclaves to 
elect a Pope. 
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Public Ownership in Seattle 


SEATTLE has approved the purchase of its street car 
lines, franchises and equipment for $15,000,000 to be 
paid in utility bonds. The power business is still 
held by the Puget Sound Traction, Light and Power 
company or various other important rail lines and 
franchises in western Washington. Negotiations are 
begun for the purchase of the Rainier Valley lines 
and it will probably be accomplished, thus giving the 
city control of every traction line within the city 
which will permit the interurban lines to use the city 
tracks at a fixed rental. St. Louis ought to go about 
the preparation for doing the same thing with the 


4 





street railways. The time has come here for public 
ownership of the street transportation facilities and 
utilities. It is better for a city to own the street raij- 
ways than for the street railways to own the City, 


o, @. 
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A Little Story of a War Job 

Mr. 3ARUCH announces that “influence” 
will not go in the placing of contracts by the war 
industries board. The proclamation follows revela- 
tions that the chairman of the Democratic state com. 
mittee of New York, Mr. Edwin S. Harris, and the 
financial chairman for New York state under the 
national Democratic committee, Mr. Frank A. Me. 
Namee, have been soliciting contracts for their busi- 
Mr. Harris it seems was to get ten 
per cent of the gross on construction work done by 
the Gray construction company at Camp Funston; 
Mr. Harris helped in the organization by Charles A. 
Gray and Frank McNamee of the North and South 
construction company of Albany, N. Y., that was to 
get five per cent of the gross expenditure in the con- 
struction of eighteen steel barges and fifty per cent 
of the profit of the National shipbuilding corporation, 
in consideration of moneys expended and services 
performed in securing a contract from the national 
shipping board; Mr. Harris tried by letter to impress 
Frank Lord of the shipping board with the import- 
ance of sending contracts New Yorkward to aid in 
sustaining war policies; Mr. Harris’ wife was a stock- 
holder in the North and South company that took 
over the work of the Gray construction company, 
ten per cent of whose gross receipts for work at 
Funston was to have gone to Mr. Harris. Harris 
wrote letters to Mr. Baruch about other contracts 
and contractors. Mr. Gray came from Kansas City 
to St. Louis, building here the Pierce building and 
the Coliseum. 
McNamee of double-crossing Mr. Harris, getting pay 
for services and a block of stock from the Washing- 
ton Sand and Gravel company, turning over a part 
of this stock to his associates, neglecting account for 
$4,000 advanced by McNamee and forgetting Mr. 
Harris’ “equity” of ten per cent. Mr. McNamee says 
he and Harris spent thousands of dollars in legitimate 
expenses in getting the contract. Mr. Harris’ letter 
to Frank Lord of the shipping board rather inten- 
sively urged the giving of contracts to the Gray- 
McNamee outfit, and the enlistment of the services of 
R. H. Prescott & Co., in housing propositions—all 
to sustain the administration. The published letter 
from Mr. Harris to Mr. Baruch is deliciously vague. 
The contract between the North and South company 
and the National shipbuilding corporation of New 
York provided the former was to collect its five 
per cent and fifty per cent on the profits of the 
National, etc., concern for “services” in securing the 
contract from the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet corporation. Mr. Frank Lord, as- 
sistant to Chairman Hurley of the shipping board, 
said he understood that the first company had the 
money and the second the yard in which to do the 
building. The contract on its face doesn’t bear out 
Mr. Lord’s interpretation. Mr. McNamee says his 
agreement with Mr. Gray to give Mr. Harris ten per 
cent on the gross on work at Funston was entirely 
without the knowledge of Mr. Harris, also that he 
had made Mrs. Harris a stockholder in the North and 
South company without her or her husband’s knowl- 
edge and consent, to reward Mr. Harris for his recent 
journeys to Washington and his other efforts for 
the company. Mr. Harris “had done no more for 
that company than he had for a number of other 
New York business men and contractors” and “it 
was his job as Democratic chairman to see to it that 
New Yorkers and Democrats who so desired had 
proper introduction in Washington.” This story is 
condensed from the New York Globe. A soft pedal 
was put upon it in other papers, for some reason or 
other. And now Mr. Barney Baruch issues his 
declaration that “flooence” won’t get anything for 
anybody from the war industries board, or any other 
board at Washington. I think that the phrase about 
Democrats being properly introduced in Washington 
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is one of exceeding richness, and how beautiful the 
picture of Mr. McNamee doing good by stealth and 
blushing to find it fame! Altogether it’s a nice little 
war-story of acertain kind. Possibly the determina- 
tion to look up the expenditures of the brewers may 
result in a stench-screen to conceal a lot of this kind 
of thing. A big row of any kind over the liquor 
evil is a good cover for the get-away of folks who 
have been working another lay. That’s what makes 
politics so interesting. 
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Shall the Kaiser be Dethroned? 


But what about the Hohenzollerns and the Haps- 
purgs in the carrying out of the Wilsonian pro- 
gramme? Are we committed to the proposition of 
the dethronement of the emperors? Must Germany 
become a republic before*we shall deal with her for 
peace? Some people think that we shall insist upon 
the abolition of the German monarchy and the Aus- 
trian, too. I doubt if our demands will go to that 
extreme. 


Last week, M. Albert Thomas, the French socialist 
statesman, discussed this point in an article on the 
league of nations in the London Chronicle. He wrote: 
“There has been much discussion as to whether the 
Hohenzollerns are eligible for the society of nations. 
At first President Wilson was very categorical on 
the subject. He excluded the Hohenzollerns from his 
international republic. It has seemed to me that the 
sentence was peremptory, and President Wilson was 
not able to abide by it. The guarantees that must be 
required of a people are that it shall itself decide for 
peace or war, and that public opinion, supported by 
democratic institutions, shall determine the national 
fate. Perhaps it is true that Hohenzollern would 
accept either the control of armaments or the regular 
vote of popular representation on the question of 
peace or war, or the mechanism of democratic con- 
trol. It may be necessary for the Hohenzollerns to 
disappear that Germany may enter the society of 
nations; but this is not the way to formulate the 
first condition, especially by men who wish to respect 
the internal organization of each nation. The demo- 
cratic conditions of membership in the society should 
be impersonal, so to speak, but it is also necessary 
that, once the conditions are fulfilled, every nation 
should enter into the common society.” It is only 
necessary that each nation in the league of nations 
shall be able to give valid undertakings. Those 
undertakings may be as valid under William II as 
under George V or Albert of Belgium, or Victor 
Emanuel of Italy, but the government under William 
JI must be remodeled in such a way that under the 
monarchical form all undertakings shall have the 
sanction and guarantee of representatives of the peo- 
ple. The emperor may stay, if the German people 
will it so, but he shall not be supreme in authority 
and the German constitution must be democratized so 
that the government shall not be, as it is now, con- 
centrated in the hands of a few overlords while the 
suffrage restrictions keep the masses unrepresented in 
government affairs. 


President Wilson has never said the Kaiser must 
go. He has said that either Kaiserism must be de- 
Stroyed or reduced to impotence to obstruct the 
popular will in Germany. The peace that is to be 
made with Germany must be made with the German 
People’s representatives duly chosen. It must be 
ratified and approved by those representatives, not 
merely signed by the monarch. It is possible, even 
Probable, that the long postponed Prussian electoral 
reforms will come into being under the Kaiser and 
that he will consent to a change of the constitution 
that will make him the servant, not the master, of 
the German people. If the Teutonic folk want to 
keep their kaiser properly hobbled as the English 
keep their king, and will give the Reichstag, with 
ministers responsible to that body and not to the 
emperor, the same power that is possessed by the 
Commons, we can make a peace pact and let the 
Kaiser function as a figurehead. If the Germans want 
him, its none of our business; but we won’t stand 
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for him in any capacity or with any power to trouble 
the world again by another outbreak of Gottmanie. 
The democratic President of the United States and 
the French Socialist, M. Albert Thomas, are agreed. 
It is not—at least it is not yet—a conditio sine qua 
non of peace that the German people must “can the 
Kaiser.” All that is necessary is that they shall 
unfang him, extirpate his poison sac and glands and 
keep him for purely decorative purposes. There’s 
neither purpose nor prospect that William Hohen- 
zollern will be exiled as was a bigger and better man 
—Napoleon Bonaparte. As for Emperot Carl of 
Austria-Hungary—well, the tail goes with the hide. 
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Surgeon General Gorgas 


SURGEON GENERAL W. C. Gorcas retires this week, 
when he reaches the age of 64. The announcement 
causes regret. For General Gorgas has probably 
saved more life than this war has destroyed through 
his discovery of the means of mastering the chief 
disease that has spread death in the tropics. He has 
prepared the way to make human energy more effec- 
tive in the regions where that energy has been nar- 
cotized into lethargy, To Gorgas it will eventually be 
due that the tropics shall have become a white man’s 
country. He made Cuba and Panama safe for de- 
mocracy and health. It is in order to say here too, 
that he has recognized the cure: for the worst and 
deadliest social disease on this planet—poverty. The 
bacteria that causes poverty is privilege. The cure for 
privilege is its annihilation by taxation. Major Gen- 
eral Gorgas is a convinced and enthusiastic single 
taxer, for which reason I hope it is true that he may 
be given a place in the peace council after the war, 
that he may point out how the war debt can be paid 
without taxing industry to death in all the nations. 
The man who opened up the tropics to settlement and 
development knows the way to open the locked-up 
land to productive usefulness. 
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The Rotten Censorship 

ELSEWHERE is printed a justifiably peppery letter 
to the editor from Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard of 
the New York Nation. If I were less in sympathy 
than I am with the general political purposes of Mr. 
Villard, I should still be with him in his protest 
against the prostitution of a legitimate press censor- 
ship by Postmaster General Burleson and his aids. 
Mr. Burleson, as the Nation pithily says, “no longer 
merely seeks to prevent sedition and treason, but 
aims to control public opinion.” I am with Samuel 
Gompers against his critics, including Mr. Villard, 
but notwithstanding that I do not think it right that 
Mr. Villard’s Nation should have been held up from 
circulation because it contained severe criticism of 
Mr. Gompers as a political bagman. ‘We were as- 
sured,” says the Nation, “that if this article were 
torn out the rest of the issue could be mailed.” 
The article was not torn out. The held up edition of 
the Nation was released, according to the New York 
Times, as a result of “direct interference by the 
President himself.” The Nation says of this: “We 
should like to believe that this is true, for it is abso- 
lutely consistent with Mr. Wilson’s expressed ideas 
as to what the policy of the government should be, 
bears out our insistence that the numerous abuses 
would cease if the President were made aware of 
them, and sets to his subordinates a proper example 
of wise tolerance and just respect for the priceless 
liberty of the press.” The Truth Seeker, a pro- 
fessedly infidel publication, has been barred from the 
mails for some critical articles. Unity, of Chicago, 
whose editor, the broad and deep and elevated and 
venerated and beloved Jenkin Lloyd Jones died a 
few days ago, was suppressed for printing a poem 
by Robert Browning. None of these papers is 
anarchistic. Uwmity is pacifistic but rather academical- 
The Public is a strong supporter of the war 
and of the administration. The Nation itself has 
never failed to approve the President’s course. But 
Burleson has stopped them all at various times. The 
President should get rid of Burleson, who is as op- 


ly so. 
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posed to free’ labor as to free press, or at least 
should put the censorship power in other hands. The 
press of the country should not be bossed by the 
methods of an overseer of a Texan convict camp. 
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Mr. Masters Fills a Gap 


Wuite the writer of the beautiful “Songs of the 
Unknown Lover,’ running serially in the Mzrrror, 
rearranges the component poems of the second book, 
there must be a lapse in publication for this week, 
which gives happy occasion for the printing of the 
tremendous story-poem by Edgar Lee Masters. The 
contrast between the work temporarily suspended and 
the work which fills the gap is acute and intense. 
The “Songs of the Unknown Lover” are as passionate 
in their slumbrous fashion of reverie and contem- 
plation as the dramatic dynamics of the peace shat- 
tering episode between Paul and Bonnybell. The one 
has an antique, frail delicate beauty of love won and 
lost; the other is modern and violent in the presenta- 
tion of the emotional stress of discovered betrayal, 
while the reconciliation of the girl’s inability to har- 
monize dream and deed is scientific in its detail but 
indisputably poetic in its whole effect. “Songs of the 
Unknown Lover” are oriental in their opaline calm. 
Mr. Masters’ poem is western in its realism. The 
serial is made of songs that carry an essence finer 
even than the meaning of the beautiful arrangement 
of the words and phrases. These songs are the 
perfection of symbolism or perhaps of imagism while 
Mr. Masters’ dramatic narrative overwhelms with 
its forthrightness of stark tragicality even in the 
generous acceptance of the girl’s explanation of her 
inheritance of instability of character, The “Songs 
of the Unknown Lover” will develop their subtly told 
story through several succeeding numbers. Readers 
will perceive that for all its apparently riotous differ- 
ence in method the Masters’ poem tells something of 
the same story as that which unfolds in the now 
silverly chiming, now brazenly gonging rhythm pastels 
of the anonymous poem serial. Some readers will 
prefer the one method of expression, some the other. 
As for me I like them both. Life is like either and 
like both, and sometimes it is like neither the one nor 
the other. Both these exercises in the clothing of 
imagination in words are at once transcripts and 
interpretations of personal experience so deep as to 
be universal. The publication of “Songs of the Un- 
known Lover” will be resumed in next week’s issue, 
and the pleasure of their perusal will be heightened, 
I doubt not, by the irruption into the lacuna of this 
issue, of a diapasonic note mofe frankly materialistic 
but yet touched by the defeat of idealism to spiritual 
storm. In the house of poetry there are many man- 
sions, 
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Eastman, Lenine and Trotzky 


THERE is on the cover of the October number of 
Max Eastman’s Liberator a reproduction of a wood 
cut sent by John Storrs from Paris, “an anticipation 
of a monument he has been making for Walt Whit- 
man.” It is good but I should say too derivative. It 
seems to be a modification or a development of the 
idea embodied in Epstein’s monument to Oscar 
Wilde in Pere La Chaise. Epstein uses the sphinx 
motive and Storrs the Pegasus motive. However, this 
is not the most important thing in a very interesting 
issue of the Liberator. While we are fresh from the 
reading of Mr. Edgar Sisson’s documents showing 
the Bolsheviki as paid tools of and assassins for the 
German military headquarters, we should read 
“Brest-Litovsk—A Brigands’ Peace” by Nikolai 
Lenine, translated from Pravda, official organ of the 
Bolsheviki. It was a Tilsit peace, says Lenine, “we 
must realize in full to the very bottom, the abyss of 
defeat, partition, enslavement and humiliation into 
which we have been thrown,” and the clearer this is 
understood “the more hardened and inflexible will 
become our will for liberation, our desire to arise 
anew from enslavement to independence, our firm de- 
termination to see at all costs that Russia shall cease 
to be poor and weak, that she may become truly 
























powerful and prosperous.” He speaks of the im- 
perialist brigand furiously oppressing, strangling and 
tearing Russia to pieces. He speaks further of Rus- 
sia moving from this Tilsit national 
awakening and to a great war for the fatherland. 
“We are for the ‘defense of our fatherland’ but the 
war for the fatherland toward which we are moving 
is a war for a socialist fatherland, for socialism, 
we being a part of the universal army of socialism.” 


peace to a 


Mr. Eastman has an article on “Lenine—A States- 
man of the New Order” in this same Liberator but 
he doesn’t clarify the Lenine declaration of moving 
to a new war for the fatherland. He does cite 
Lenine’s good words for the Taylor system of effi- 
ciency and the statesman’s answer to the charge that 
socialism destroys initiative by proposing that social- 
ism shall “organize emulation,” but how that is to be 
done does not appear. Mr. Eastman is pained that 
Lenine says nothing of “decreasing and intelligently 
controlling the production of people” in order to in- 
crease productivity of labor—in short, birth control. 
Lenine’s defense of the necessity of a dictatorship and 
the iron hand in his socialist state is interesting if 
not convincing. It is necessary, he says, during the 
“transition” from the bourgeois state to the socialist 
state. The social state demands “the absolute sub- 
mission of the masses to the single will of those who 
direct the labor processes.” The italics are Mr. 
Eastman’s. I should say that Lenine’s programme 
and policy as laid out in the article upon which Mr. 
Eastman comments with copious quotation is twin 
brother to the German system. Nowhere does Lenine 
say anything definite about doing anything to the Ger- 
man imperialist brigand. There is nothing in anything 
Mr. Eastman translates from Pravda to make it seem 
probable that the Bolsheviki documents, showing 
Lenine and Trotzky as betraying Russia and the 
Russians for money, are forgeries. 


In another article, unsigned, the Liberator says it 
was the fault of the allies “and primarily, it unfortu- 
nately appears, of America,” that the Bolsheviki 
were “compelled to make peace with Germany and 
submit to her duress.” The article says: “The fact 
has been published in the Manchester Guardian, and 
also more directly conveyed to socialist leaders in 
the United States, that before the ratification of the 
Brest-Litovsk treaty Lenine and Trotzky and the 
other leaders of the soviet government had an official 
proposal to the United States government, the sub- 
stance of which was that if we would co-operate with 
them in supplying food, munitions, implements and 
some technical railroad assistance, the soviets would 
refuse to ratify the Brest-Litovsk treaty and continue 
the war against Germany. This offer, which 
exists in writing in three languages with signatures, 
was cabled to Washington and received, but it was 
never made known to the American people and it 
was never answered.” The President’s message to 
the congress of soviets that did finally ratify the 
Brest-Litovsk treaty may have been an answer. It 
said we were not in position to render direct and 
effective aid but assured the congress that we would 
help to secure Russia once more “complete sov- 
ereignty and independence in her own affairs and 
full restoration to her great role in the life of 
Europe and the modern world.” The Liberator says 
the answer was a “belated and inconfident” one to 
a supreme opportunity. “There is no doubt that 
Lenine and Trotzky and the people’s commissaries 
could have swayed the congress of soviets against a 
ratification of the Brest-Litovsk treaty, and that if 
America and the allied governments in their zeal for 
democracy could have forgotten for a moment the 
menace of socialism, a battle-line of fervent and 
genuine freedom would now exist on the eastern 
front.” But the offer was ignored. The President 
was “compelled to act in accordance with the eco- 
nomic interests of those who possess the world, no 
matter how he may have spoken. And so, it is im- 
plied, came intervention in Russia by the allies and 
ourselves. We “abandoned” the Bolshevik and then 
turned upon them as hostis humani generis. It is all 
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specious—this Liberator-Lenine argu- 


Solsheviki never tried to do anything 


beautifully 
The 


against Germany. 


ment. 
If German officials were assassi- 
nated, it was done by anti-Bolshevists. If there were 
Solsheviki assassinations the victims were never 
The Red Guards fought 
on the German side everywhere. The soviets fulmi- 
nated against the allies, never against the Germans. 
Allied embassies were watched and ordered to get 
out. Not German capitalists but Russian capitalists 
were plundered and murdered, while all allied capi- 
talists were to be excluded for a term of years and 
perhaps forever. The facts, so far as we know 
them, support the authenticity of the Sisson docu- 
ments showing the Lenine-Trotzky betrayal of their 
own people under German orders backed up with 
German money. The Socialist leaders’ iron hand 
was mailed with German steel. To keep their power 
Lenine and Trotzky took German gold. 


any 
Germans but anti-Germans. 


The Liberator prints in this same October issue the 
American Socialist party’s congressional platform 
demanding full recognition of the soviet government. 
We have given it such recognition as is conveyed in 
a proclamation outlawing the terrorists of Petrograd 
and Moscow. They are beyond the human pale. They 
are to be treated as wild beasts, for their work of 
the “iron hand.” They are lower than our enemies, 
unprotected by any laws of war. Mr. Eastman and 
the Liberator have said nothing in their defense that 
is not an evasion of the charge that Lenine and 
Trotzky are and have been helping the Germans while 
professing to be our friends. The Socialist party’s 
congressional platform is anti-American—it is for 
Lenine and Trotzky, therefore for the German gen- 
eral staff that sends them commands and money to 
execute them. So far as concerns the industrial 
features of the platform, the socialists demand or 
propose nothing that the present democratic govern- 
ment is not giving in greater or less degree. And 
as the Liberator plays up strongly the Non-Partisan 
League in the northwest, and this links that organiza- 
tion with the defense of Lenine and Trotzky, it would 
seem very likely that the league’s candidates in the 
coming November election will be tremendously 
swatted by the Americans who know how the Rus- 
sian revolution has been betrayed to the basest uses 
of autocracy by its own leaders. 
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Francis Hackett’s “Ireland” 

Ir there is any phase of the Irish problem that 
Francis Hackett has not illuminated with knowledge, 
eloquence, humor and gracefully lucid writing in his 
book, “Ireland” (Huebsch, New York), I cannot 
name it. Mr. Hackett is far from being aloof to- 
wards his theme. He is an Irishman, a very modern- 
minded one, a realist of the economic school, but with 
a warm sense of the distressful country’s agonized 
past and a glowing sympathy for the impatient ideal- 
ists who could not wait but rose to death and immor- 
tal fame in the insurrection of Easter week, 1916. 
Though he tells tart truths concerning Irish character 
and exposes some unpleasant things concerning the 
Irish priesthood, his Irish kin can not snarl “rene- 
gade” at him. From reverie of the days of old he 
calls the Irish to come away, and bids them face cold 
fact. And so does he bid the English do the same. 
The fact in which all other facts merge is that Tre- 
land is not merely a conquered but a confiscated 
country. Opportunity is confiscated and the best of 
Ireland has been scattered over the world. British 
government has been implacable in its exclusion of 
the real Irish even from local government boards. 
The “castle” contingent dominates. The “garrison” 
rules through economic interest. All this Mr. 
Hackett decorates with parable and quotation from 
authorities, with sociological and psychological analy- 
sis, with scathing irony and sarcasm. He deals with 
Ulster as it deserves—shows up its canting hypocrisy 
and its bigotry of greed. What a poor thing was that 
home rule bill which Asquith hung up has never been 
It was a mockery of the labors 
What has Mr. Hackett to 


so clearly revealed. 
of those who accepted it. 


say to Ireland and the Irish? Simply that the People 
must face the present in the light of the present 
They must forget their dreams and address them. 
selves to the problem of getting in touch with the 
world spirit of to-day. They must be met on the 
same ground by liberal Englishmen. Independence 
he does not argue, but autonomy is the goal and that 
goal is to be reached by the Irish through self-recon- 
struction of the social and economic fabric of society, 
The goal must be social, not historical. Ireland must 
be economically fit. To attain that fitness the English 
must, in the freeing of themselves, aid her to that 
which regenerate and release her 
energies. The case of Ireland is the case of all the 
small nations pleaded by Woodrow Wilson. The day 
of such is coming. Ireland must be ready for it and 
she can be only as she adjusts for herself those eco. 


freedom will 


nomic factors the conflict of which has kept her in 
the plight we all know. Mr. Hackett is more specific 
than this, but—read his book and you will find noth- 
ing vague about his diagnosis or his remedies, 
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A Letter From London 


Dear Bill: 
ACK in England once again. I feel more at 
home, in one particular aspect, than I do at 
home in the U. S. A. Its the press here makes 
me feel so. I read the Manchester Guardian, the 
London Daily News, the London Nation. Nothing 
like them in the U. S. The Guardian stood out for 
the correspondent Dell, exiled from France by Clem- 


enceau for telling that the peace proposal of Prince: 


Sixtus of Bourbon had been turned down without 


showing it to Poincare or others and that Lloyd-. 


George was inclined to listen to it but Clemenceau 
wouldn’t have it. The London Nation printed a de- 
fense or an apologetic explanation of Caillaux. The 
same paper now says that the recognition of the 
Chekoslavs means a ring of states to keep Austria 
from freedom of action. It disapproves President 
Wilson’s action. It bawls out Lloyd-George con- 
tinuously. It opposed and still opposes the unified 
command of the allies. It condemns intervention in 
Russia. It is pacifistic to a degree that is startling 
and sympathetic to Germany to the extent of insist- 
ing that German peace offers are worth heeding. The 
Daily News slams the premier unmercifully and clam- 
ors against the suspension of parliamentary govern- 
ment, denounces “Dora’—Defense of the Realm Act 
—and generally criticises the conduct of the war. 
The New Witness, edited by Gilbert K. Chesterton, 
as substitute for his brother Cecil, in the trenches, 
condemns the coalition government and its domi- 
nance by Jews, and heaps scorn on all the paternalism 
of war activities. Any one of these papers would be 
suppressed in the United States. They have freedom 
of the press here such as we don’t know at home. 
Northcliffe is a problem to me. I met a rank 
conservative who told me Northcliffe amounted to 
nothing. He is only an “arriviste,” a bounder, a 
climber who cares for nothing but power through his 
Times and at least a dozen other periodicals. He 
“runs” Lloyd-George. He’s for anything that will 
further his ends. Then I met a land valuation man 
who told me that Northcliffe was for the “plutes,” 
no friend of democracy. Northcliffe has boosted 
himself and his brother into the peerage. In short, 
the conservatives hate Northcliffe as a Jacobin and 
the radicals hate him as a Tory. I think he’s like 
our own Hearst—no principles at all permanent, car- 
ing only to capture the populace by sensation, bluffing 


politicians by his control of the means of making | 


popularity. I’ve met him, a breezy man, insatiably 
curious about everything, courageous, with an ex- 
tremely good opinion of himself. I don’t read the 
riddle of him, but I know he made the government 
get rid of Kitchener and French as well as Asquith 
and Haldane. 

There'll be an election within three months. The 
Liberals will win it. It will be a khaki election. The 


dissentient Liberals will be able to do nothing, 
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Asquith won't, or can’t, lead them as they hoped he 
would. Asquith won’t even appear to do anything 
against the war. His motto is ‘still “wait and see.” 
Lord Lansdowne has been looked to as a possible 
leader of a revolt by constitutionalist insurgents in 
poth the Liberal and Conservative parties, but he 
doesn’t follow through his protests against a war to 
4 knock-out. The opinion here seems to be that 
Lloyd-George will win the next election, but the one 
after that will smash him. 


The Labor party will contest, without much hope, 
three hundred seats in the next election, The Labor 
party is the party that will rule Great Britain. It 
may not win many seats, but its ideas will win. Its 
programme of social amelioration has won statesmen 
in both the old parties. It favors taxation of land 
yalues, community bargaining, housing schemes, free 
trade and possibly conscription of capital in large 
blocks in order to take the tax burden off the plain 
people. Why, when the President of the U. 5. 
wouldn't agree to receive delegates of the Labor party 
jt was Tories who sent him word that it is the Labor 
party that supports his fourteen proposals, while the 
Conservatives still hope for something material for 
England out of the-war. Arthur Henderson, the 
Labor leader, commands everybody’s respect. Lloyd- 
George’s forcing him out of the cabinet because he 
favored the Stockholm conference, cost the premier 
incalculable Labor support. 


John Burns has come back into politics. You know 
he never was a Labor member, but a Liberal. He 
resigned from the cabinet with John Morley, rather 
than vote to declare war in August, 1914. Since then 
he’s said nothing publicly. He’s about sixty but very 
lively. He was a chandler’s apprentice at ten,.an 
engineer’s riveter later, then an engineer. He is self- 
educated. His economic views he got from Adam 
Smith’s “Wealth of Nations,” dug up in an exca- 
yation in which he was working on the Niger. He 
was and is a trades unionist.. He led and won the 
great dock strike in 1889. That brought him to public 
notice, into parliament from Battersea, finally into 
the cabinet as president of the local government 
board. “Just for a handful of silver he left us,” 
quoted some of his old radical associates. At a 
meeting a Socialist heckled him with this question: 
“Do you mean to accept a salary of £2,000 a year?” 
“Yes,” he replied; “it is the trade-union rate of pay 
for cabinet ministers. Not being a blackleg like you, 
I could not accept less.” He did great work for 
poor laws and old age pensions, and a hobby of his 
was town-planning and housing. Liverpool university 
gave him an honorary degree. It is said that the 
club life of the commons “got him” and he became 
unproletarian. But when the war came and he 
wouldn’t support it he gave up cheerfully his salary 
of £5,000 a year and dropped back to the plain 
member’s £400 a year. I read about him and his home 
in Battersea and it’s like what I read in the New 
York papers just before leaving about the standing 


of Al Smith as a sort of visible providence to his _ 


humble neighbors in the old Fourth ward. His 
house, says one writer, is “open all day long to the 
miscellaneous crowd of people who had been wont 
to resort to him for advice and help—lads out of 
work seeking a job, pale-faced girls applying for 
tickets for a convalescent home, poor mothers anxious 
about the future of their children, workmen wishing 
to know how they could legally protect themselves 
against the demands of an unjust employer.” Burns 
is a bit egotistical. That he’s a big man is shown 
by the fact that it was John Morley who induced that 
great, if simple, leader, Campbell-Bannerman, to put 
him in the cabinet in 1905. That he will carry Bat- 
tersea in the next election is possible, even probable, 
but he will have some trouble, being anti-khaki. I 
don’t think he will displace Arthur Henderson as 
Labor leader. But his joining the Labor party is a 
big card for that party. 


I asked the pastor of the largest London church, 
non-conformist, what he thought the church would 
do. The church, said he, will go for the Labor 
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programme. Why? Because it is a Christian pro- 
gramme of reconciliation—no war after the war, no 
fostering of military caste, no more coddling of 
privilege. And there are many of the established 
clergy who will go with the non-conformist clergy. 
The established church is shattered. Everything 
established is shaken to the verge of a fall. The 
king! He may stay a while as a sort of incarnate 
flag. I asked the pastor how the war affects religion. 
He said men who were pietistic when they entered 
the war, come out unbelievers. Their religion was 
thin, conventional, accepted without thought. The 
high explosives blew it away. The unbelievers who 
went into the war came out religious, not formally 
so, but with a reverent sense of some overseeing 
power that they can’t define, a something pantheistic 
perhaps you'd call it, but I think more personal than 
that. It’s a kind of deep, pervasive, poetical thing. 
Almost all the war poetry in England is religious in 
this fashion. 


London is dim. No private automobiles, save for 
officials on business, few taxicabs, bus service greatly 
reduced. Walk or use the tubes. The tubes were in 
much use as refuges in the air raids. London has 
been pretty well shot up by the Zeps and planes but 
no big buildings, except the post-office, have been hit, 
though one bomb gave St. Paul’s a terrible jarring. 
You go out to a restaurant and you take your own 
sugar along. You are allowed 2% ounces of meat, 
four times a week—ten ounces in all, and that in- 
cludes bones. I can’t eat the bread. It makes me 
‘break out in a rash. I eat peanuts, raw, unroasted. 
Everybody agrees that cutting down the food has 
been good for health. Being a bit hungry you enjoy 
every meal. Drinking is pretty well suppressed. 

3ars close early. The drink is thin. The social evil 
was bad at the beginning of the war, but that has 
been controlled. There’s a lot of child delinquency. 
Schools are not well attended. Parents are away at 
war or in the munition factories. The children take 
to the streets, run wild, fall into vice and crime. The 
“poor” have plenty of money and spend it foolishly 
on trivialties. The watering places near London are 
overrun by the little profiteers from the east end. 
The police strike was a funny thing—for London. 
The peelers won easily. Their union was recognized 
and their pay raised. The people at large were with 
them and hooted and jeered and jostled the emer- 
gency specials. There. isn’t much crime although the 
city is lighted by little taper lights with hoods on 
them and all windows are darkened. It must have 
heen something like this when Shakespeare came up 
from Stratford. The theaters are pretty well pa- 
tronized though I haven’t been to one yet. 


It seems to me that the English.attitude to America 
is mixed. I’d say that our Woodrow is a hero and 
even an idol. The one thing that won the English 
for us was our troops’ willingness to be brigaded 
with any command, in any division, anywhere. That 
showed we were there to win the war, not for na- 
tional or personal glory. Also it helped mightily to 
force the English to accept the commandership of 
Foch. That was a terribly bitter pill for the insular 
British army heads to swallow, but they swallowed 
it. The British like our soldiers’ looks and ways, but 
they don’t quite understand the comradeship of ofh- 
cers and men. A British captain risen from the 
ranks said, “I’m as democratic as you or anybody and 
I’ll vote dynamite after the war, but I believe in 
the ‘gulf’ between officers and men. I believe it for 
everybody’s sake. Get too close with your men, get 
to liking them and it’s mighty hard to send them 
out to places and on missions that mean certain 
death.” It listens well, but I think that the soldier 
will go to death as cheerfully for an officer who’s pals 
with him as for one who freezes him with a look on 
every occasion. 


But the wounded you meet everywhere. I can't 
tell you the horror and pity of it—the obliterated 
faces, the limping, armless, eyeless men, the par- 
oxysmal victims of shell shock. And the way that 
death has struck into the homes high and low. The 


fiower of Engligh manhood is gone. The unreturn- 
ing feet of the young men echo ghastly. The widows, 
mothers, fathers, sisters say nothing. That makes it 
worse—the dogged endurance. And so far as I can 
make out it is not from among these that the pacifists 
and defeatists are recruited. I don’t think that the 
ablest pacifist in Great Britain, one of the first of 
modern philosophers, Bertrand Russell, has lost any- 
one in the war. Yet I don’t find much hate business 
going on, save in some of the worst papers. It 
wouldn’t surprise me if shortly there may not be 
more hate for us U. Sers. than for the Germans. It 
will be generated commercially. The interests don’t 
like to see England owing us billions, the financial 
supremacy passed to us, the dominance of the seas by 
our shipping. The sentiment is not noisy but it’s 
here. And it makes things worse for anyone to say 
that Brother Jonathan saved the existence of John 
Bull. I heard a man back from France say that 
France was bleeding England of the best of every- 
thing in the matter of constructive work in the war, 
getting docks and railroads and great mills she never 
could have got sherself. She'll know how to use 
those iron mines when she gets them back and she 
won’t then be content to serve the world with luxu- 
ries. And the English seem to know that Canada 
and Australia and South Africa are gone or that they 
will rule the empire. They even concede that Ireland 
will be a self-governing dominion, 


I have a friend who went to an Anzac hut here to 
assist in receiving two ladies of the royal family 
billed to visit there that day. There were some other 
ladies present and a few officers all in a flutter, but 
my friend had to go out with a preacher and round 
up some of the Anzac boys in order to make a show- 
ing of soldiers. The soldiers went into the hut but 
they sprawled around off to one side. They didn’t 
rise, salute and cheer. The royal ladies went over 
and talked to them. They didn’t take the trouble 
to stand up while answering the ladies’ kindly ques- 
tions. The Anzacs aren’t crazy about royalty, nor 
the Canadians either. I think all the English know 
that the men from the colonies are imperfectly roy- 
alist. They don’t seem to care for Mr. Hughes who’s 
talking of a strong high tariff union of the mother 
land and the colonies after the war. 


The biggest man in England is Lloyd-George. He’s 
bigly loved and bigly hated. People who now love 
him hated him and vice versa. There are plenty of 
politicians who want to get rid of him, but there’s no 
one to “bell the cat.” Asquith won’t tackle the job, 
nor will Lansdowne. The army doesn’t like him, but 
he’s organized victory, with President Wilson’s in- 
sistence upon the unified command. He’s accused of 
everything, of extravagance, of planlessness, of 
favoritism, of measureless ambition, and if one were 
to believe the New Witness, of worse things than 
those. But he gets things done and when he talks— 
oh when he talks he wins them all with his happi- 
ness of phrase, with his Celtic magic of speech. “This 
proposal of peace,” he said of one German feeler, “is 
a dagger wrapped in the Sermon on the Mount.” I 
hear very little of Kipling—but he’s on every tongue 
on every written page almost in the name for the 
German,—the Hun. Shaw—he is in evidence with 
his paradoxes now and ‘then, but he jokes England 
about the war, and the war is no joking matter. 


The one thing the English are sorest on is the 
American theory that the Yanks are going to win the 
war. You can’t blame them, for the war would have 
heen over on Germany’s scheduled time—three weeks 
on each front—but for the British navy, and the 
American soldiers could not have come ‘across as 
they did but for English ships, merchant and war. 
Still I don’t know—the Yankee soldier in England 
put a.lot of pep into old England when she was 
pretty groggy. And his shape and carriage “fetch” 
the English girl with much fetchingness. . . . How’s 
everything at Johnnie Cafferata’s—“ev'yting a’ ri, sure 
*nough ?” 

CABANNE VANDEVENTER, 

London, September 8, 1918, 
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Bonnybell: the Gray Sphex 


By Edgar Lee Masters 


(Copyright, 1918, by Edgar Lee Masters, all rights reserved) 


I 


ONNYBELL comes to the room of her lover, 
B Paul, for the farewell hour. 

O Bonnybell so frail, so worn! 
Bonnybell slips on a negligee of sky-blue silk, 
Shakes out the ringlets of her seal-brown hair 
And like a flower whose scent escapes 
The leaves of a book, 

She lies between the exquisite linen 

That glides like satin under her rosy feet, 
Drawn up and down 

In the restlessness of fatigue. 

And her hair is spread like a fan 

Over the snow of the pillow— 

Bonnybell will sleep. 


For the heat of the city stifles one, 
And saps one’s strength. 
And Bonnybell has drilled, 
And Bonnybell has sung, 
And Bonnybell has been shoed and costumed, 
And Bonnybell has shopped, 
And bought the silver tags 
For her wrist and neck, that in case her body 
Floats pied and swollen at sea 
Her name may be known, 
And her body rescued from the water, 
As one who gave her life to the war... 
And Bonnybell says in a weary voice, 
Turning her face to the wall: 
Dear, I must sleep. 
jut while I am sleeping, read your letters 
Written at first, 
Which show how our love began 
In lightness, delicate fellowship. 
You will find them there in my week-end bag. 
For now I must sleep for an hour. 
Then I will wake and put my arms 
Around you dear, 
My dearest love. 


Bonnybell grows silent. 

And her bosom rises and falls. 

And a breeze from over the towers of the city 
Stirs her hair out-spread on the pillow. 
And Paul tip-toes to the dresser to find 
The letters. 

And sees in the bag beside the letters 
Bonnybell’s boudoir cap, 

And Bonnybell’s little slippers, 

And her powder box of cloisonne 

And sticks of rouge for the lips, 

And a piece of alum, 

And a diary. 


Then Paul returns to the edge of the bed 

And reads the letters, 

Looking from time to time at Bonnybell, 

Who has not stirred, 

Whose bosom rises and falls. 

And he studies her piquant little face 

With its square prognathous jaw; 

The little snub nose that twists to the right of the face 
Like the root of a flower. 

And the tips of her ears made bare for the time 

By the out-spread hair on the pillow— 

Almost Darwinian ears, he shudders to think, 

No roll at the top, thinned out at the top 

Like a fox’s or a collie’s. 

But, oh, the brow of Bonnybell, 

So full, so rich, so high, 

Behind which are fancy 

And insight, taste, the gifts of memory. 

But, oh, the eyes of Bonnybell, 

Closed now in sleep, 
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So sad, so child-like, tender, 
Like a blue-bell caught under the fringe of a fern 
Wind-blown and wet with rain. 


And as Paul reads the letters he thinks 
Of all that Bonnybell has said: 

I go to the war, she had said, 

To serve the country, to give my life 
For the cause of Freedom, Beauty, Truth, 
To nurse the men who avenge with arms 
The desolation of Belgium, 

The desecration of France, 

The ruin of art, cathedrals, temples, 
Amiens, Rheims! 

My life has been one drawn-out pain— 
Only pain from my childhood, dear— 

It were better I were swept under 

In the great cause that would put down 
The barbaric hands that soil or ruin 
Marbles, canvases, cathedrals, 

And sacred shrines. 

My father is a beast, 

And my mother a humbled, whipped-out thing. 
And I was driven out in the world 

To earn my bread from the first. 

And now, after years, I find you, dear. 

I am on the heights at last for your love, 
In the light of a deathless sun by day, 
And under the planets of faith and love 
By night, my own, my love, my consummation. 
And I go to the war for you,— 

You who are Truth and Beauty. 

You are giving me to the war, 

I am your gift to the war. 

I go to the war to grow through service, 
And to come back worthy of you. 

I shall enrich my mind, 

And purify my spirit, 

And care for my body, 

Then bring these gifts to you again, 
Made richer, more beautiful. 


3ut while I am in the war, sustain me, 
For I can endure, or suffer even death 

If you sustain me with your love. 

But if you would break me, dear, 

If you would strike me down in the service, 
Only withdraw your love from me. 

So for the cause and our love 
Write me daily letters. 
Pour out your spirit to me 
That through your spirit I may serve 
The cause of our country in the war. 
And, dear, be true to me, lest you break 
My heart, dear one. 
And wait for my return, steadfast and true, 
Though it be a year, two years. 
I am afraid when I think 
How Gyp in Galsworthy’s “Beyond” 
Saw the kiss of her betrayal bestowed 
On fresher lips, 
I have heard you are a man who changes, 
Deserts, betrays. 
And they tell me you will consume me, 
Then blow me away like a cinder. 
And I shudder to think when I am gone 
You will turn to another, 
How can it be, since through you, dear, 
I have learned the ritual of love, 
And knew it not save through you, 
That you would teach another, or share 
The ritual with her? 


No,.dear, it must not be. 

For I shall think of you by day, 
Day by day. 

And dream of you by night, 
Night by. night. 

And sleep beneath the blankets you gave me, 
And keep your picture under my pillow, 

So blest for your love. 

And save the money you gave me, 


And save the money you send me 
For our child to be when I return, 
Our child to be born, when I return. 
So that you and IJ shall not go down 
To the silence of those unborn. 

And I shall be faithful and true to you 
In word, in deed, not knowing change 
With the hour, or mood, 

As I have been faithful and true from the first, 
And keep our secret from all ears, 
Lest it be soiled by idle words. 

Thus I go to the war for you. 


And Paul, who has drawn from memory 
The voice of Bonnybell in these words, 
As he reads the letters, looks at her 
And shakes his head with a sigh: 
Be faithless to you, Bonnybell, 
3etray you, Bonnybell ? 
I will die ere I do it, Bonnybell! 
Fail to sustain you, Bonnybell 
With love and letters and constant thought! 
Though it drain my spirit dry, 
While the breath is in me, Bonnybell, 
My soul is yours. 
And he bends above her and kisses her. 
Then kneels by the bed and prays for her. 
Then rises and goes to the dresser 
And tosses the letters into the bag. 
But as he tosses the letters in 
His eye rests on the diary. 
What has Bonnybell written, he wonders, 
Of their great delights, their meetings, 
From the very first time 
When she came like a bride in virginal beauty 
To this hour of love and peace? 
So he takes the diary out, 
Clinking the alum against the cloisonne box 
Of powder or rouge, 
Returns to the edge of the bed 
And turns the diary’s pages. 


And the wonder enters his thought 

What did Bonnybell write in her diary 

Of the primal bliss between them. 

So he turns to the date. ... 

What is the matter, Paul? 

Is this death at last? 

Ts it death? 

Your heart has stopped. 

Your breath is gone. 

You are turned to stone. 

Your hair stands up. 

Perhaps it is turning white. 

Prickles run over you, 

A weakness goes through you. 

Ts it paralysis, perhaps? 

You cannot rise, or move, 

The diary shakes in your hand, 

Fix your eye on the entry in Bonnybell’s hand: 
“Paul, December roth, the Imperial, 1520+” 
Don’t look at the entries a week before, 

And later a week, 

Where you find the entries in Bonnybell’s hand: 
“H. the Metropole 51—I +” 

You will die, poor Paul, if you sit and stare 
And think that three days after the day 

You gave your Bonnybell cloaks and blankets 
For her comfort in the war 

She betrayed you, even while she pleaded with you: 
Be true to me, do not betray me, 

You can break my heart. 


Now what shall he do? 

For the dastard Germans wrecked the beauty of 
Rheims, 

And Bonnybell has wrecked the beauty of love, 

And soiled with nameless foulness 

And elaborate hypocrisy 

Sacred images and rituals, 
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Virtues, faiths, and truths. 

And she is going to nurse the men 

Who will vanquish the Germans. 

But what shall be done to her? 

He looks at her slender neck— 

How easy to strangle her. 

He looks at her face— 

How easy to beat and mar 

Her little face. 

How easy to kill her, yet what folly 

To hang for killing a leman whose record 
Lies in this book before him,— 

This book of a year! 

He smiled at himself and shook his shoulders, 
And the words went through his brain: 
Think of me hourly, write me daily, 
Give me your love, your faith, 

That I may be sustained 

In the great cause of the war 

To which you are giving me. 

Be true to me 

Till I return, 


Then Bonnybell wakes 

And sees Paul with her diary. 

She springs like a panther upon him 

And seizes the diary. 

And cries, “Now I must give you up.” 

3ut he pushes her down on the bed. 

And she falls and hides her face in the sheets, 
And confesses without a tear or a sigh 

Her varied lusts. 

Then he pulls her up, 

Lifts up her hair from her little fox ears, 
Looks through the pin-head pupils of her eyes 
And the matted rays of their iris, 

And sees her mouth so red and puffed, 
Feverish, insatiable ; 

And sees before him all in all 

An elemental imp, a soul 

Malevolent, half-formed, 

A succubus! 


There’s a wasp, said Paul to Bonnybell, 
That stings the cricket in the breast,— 
One, two, three,— 

Where the ganglia are in the breast. 

Then lays three eggs where the ganglia are,— 
One, two, three. 

But the cricket does not die. 

The cricket lives and keeps its flesh 

Fresh for the larve, 

Fresh for the new hatched worms 

Which eat the breast of the cricket out, 
While the cricket, yet alive, keeps waving 
Its helpless legs, antennae. 

Little gray sphex, you would devour 

With the worms of regret, defeated love 
And remorse, 

The exhausted soul of me. 

But your sting has scarcely poison enough, 
My little gray sphex! 

I have given my all to the war through you; 
That good you have done. 

Now I rise and shake your eggs from me, 
I rise and leave you and cleanse my soul, 
And leave some brute of a man to kill you 
Somewhere in France. 


And Bonnybell goes forth to the war 
Where crickets are plentiful, 

And where she may drink the blood of men 
She wounds in the war. 


II 
BONNYBELL: THE BUTTERFLY 


As I shall die, let your belief 
Find in these words too poor and brief 


‘My soul’s essential self. 


My grief 
Down to the day I knew you locks 
Its secret word in paradox : 





I who loved truth could not be true, 
Could only love the truth and glow 
With words of truth who loved it so, 
Even while I dishonored you. 

I who loved constancy was false, 

And heeded but in part the calls 

Of loveliness for love and you. 

I am but half of that I hoped, 

And that half hardly more than words 
I cheered my soul with as it groped: 
As from their bowers of rain the birds 
Sing feebly, pining for the sun. 

As lam all of this, by fate 

Lose what I could so well have won, 
Life leaves me half articulate, 

My failure, nature half-expressed, 

Or wholly hidden in my breast. 

Yes, dear, the secret of me lies 

Where words scarce come to analyze. 
Yet who knows why he is this or that? 
What moves, defeats him, works him ill? 
What blood ancestral of the bat 
Narrows his music to the shrill 

Squeak of a flitting thing that hunts 
For gnats, which never singing, fronts 
The full moon flooding down the vale, 
The perfect soul, the nightingale! 


You have wooed music all your life, 
And I have sought for love. I think 
My soul was marked, dear, by a wife 
Who loved a man immersed in drink, 
Who crushed her love which would not die. 
li this be true, my soul’s great thirst 
Was blended with a fault accursed. 
My mother’s love is my soul’s cry. 

My father’s vileness, lies and lusts 

His cruel heart, inconstancy 

That kept my mother with the crusts 
Of life to gnaw, are in my blood. 

My rainbow wings I scarce can loose, 
Or if I free them, there’s the mud 
That weighs and mars their use. 


You have wooed music. But suppose 
The hampered hours and poverty 
Broke down your spirit’s harmony, 
Then if you found you could achieve 
The music in you, if you could 

But pick a pocket or deceive, 

Which would you call the greater good— 
The music or a sin withstood? 
Suppose you passed a window where 
The violin of your despair 

Lay ready for your hands! At last 
You stole it as you hurried past, 

And hid it underneath your rags 
Until you reached your attic room, 


Then tuned the strings and burned the tags. 


And drew the bow till lyric fire 

Should all your thieving thoughts consume: 
In such case what is your desire— 

The music or the violin? 

And what in such case is your sin? 

And if they caught you in your theft, 
Would you, just to be honest, dear 
Forefront your thief-self as your deft 

And dominant genius, or the ear 

Which tortured you? 


Would you not say, 
Music intrigues me night and day? 
My soul is the musician’s. First 
In my soul’s love is music. Would 
You falsify to keep your good? 
Deny your theft, or put the worst 
Construction on your soul, obscure 
Thereby your soul’s investiture 
Of music’s gift and music’s lure? 
If you were flame you would pretend 
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What you would fain be to the end, 
Keep your good name and keep as well 
The violin. May this not be 
In some realm an integrity? 


Now for myself, dear, though I lack 
The gift of utterance to explain 

My life’s pursuit and passion, pain, 
Or why I acted thus, concealed 
Thoughts that you hold were best revealed, 
Your eyes to heal themselves must track 
And find my soul’s way in its quest 
Followed from girlhood without rest. 
Music is not its hope, but love. . 

And I saw somehow I could lift 

My life through you, and rise above 
What I had been. And since your gift 
Of love saw me as truthful, true 

I kept that best side to your view, 

And hoped to be what you desired 

If I but struggled, still aspired. 

And as for lapses, even while 

I fooled you with the wanton’s smile, 
He was my lover till you came 

To light my life with purer flame. 

Was it, beloved, so great a sin? 

He was a practice violin. 

Oh, how I knew this when your strings 
Sang to me afterward when I slept 
Upon your breast again. I wept, 

Do you remember? I was grieving 
Neither for him, nor your deceiving, 
Rather (how strange is life) that he 
Was prelude to your harmony; 

Rather that while I walked with him, 
With you I found the cherubim, 
Left my old self at last with wings, 
Saw beauty clear where it was dim 
PRefore, through my imaginings. 


Do you suppose the primrose knows 
What skill adds petals to its crown? 
How many failures laugh and frown 
Upon the hand that crosses, sows? 
The hand is ignorant of the power 
Obedient in the primrose flower 

To the hand’s skill that toils to add 
New petals till the flower be clad 

In fuller glory. What’s the bond 
Between us two, that I respond 

To what you are? Nor do you know 
What lies within me fain to grow 
Under your hand. 


But if the worm 


Should call itself the butterfly, 

Since it will soon become one, I 

Better to be myself affirm , 
That I am Beauty, Truth—for you 

I would be Beauty, Truth, imbue 

Your life with love and loveliness. 

And you can make me Beauty, Truth, 
And I can bring you soul success 

If you but train my flower whose yout!) 
Still may be governed, keep erect 

My hope in this poor earthern sod. 

I think this is a task which God 
Appoints for us. We may neglect 
The task in this life, but to find 

It is a task we leave behind, 

Only to meet it, till we see 


- Our fate worked out in lives to be. 


O, from my crawling self to spread 

My golden wings above your head, 
Through love of love and you discard 
The sting, the rings of green, the shard. 
Oh, to be Psyche, passion tried 

Through flesh, desire, purified ! 

Love is my lode-star, music yours— 

Souls must go where the lode-star lures, 
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Holiday Gifts of High Character | 





shopping now. 





, 


You help yourself and your Government when you comply with the request of the National Council of Defense to do your Christmas 


You can make your selections leisurely; assortments are better, there is no possibility of disappointment and the service is better. 


While the Government will benefit by the release of railroad service and labor that advance shopping will make possible—with one end 
1) view—‘win the war.’ 


We are featuring here only a few of the worth-while gifts that abound 


in this preat store—zgifts that will be 


highly prized by the recipient, 
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Luggage 


You make no mistake 
| buy “Vandervoort 
the best. 


Traveling Bag of 








| Who wouldn't be delighted with 
a gift of a fine Wardrobe Trunk, 
a Steamer Trunk, a Traveling Bag 
| or any other traveling accessory? 
| when 
quality’’—its 


We are illustrating a fine black 


Soldier’s Gifts 
from Our Soldier’s Shop 


The principal 


tonment Camps. Here everything is gathered from all over the store tell an_ inter- 

so you can do all your shopping for soldiers in one department. esting: story 
We believe you will find it interesting and helpful. Among many Th: - >} “as | 
other things you will find-a complete line of Toilet Kits. Priced 1at's as | 

¥ ; $5 to $16 people are so 

First Floor. eager to find a 

Kodak among 

zl p their Christmas 

so s é 
lalking Machines 5 wikis. 
4 > > “1 » . > is * \f 
Here you can choose from rhe one sketched is a No. 1 
: Junior with double lens, taking 


the world’s two leading makes 

Victrola Brunswick. If 
you contemplated a big 
for the family at 
Christmas make it certain by 
selecting now. 


and 
have 
surprise 


you 
Vandervoort service insures 


pin lasting satisfaction and you can 


idea of this shop 
wish to send things of any description to their soldiers in U. S. Can- 


is to save time for those who 





| 
| 
genuine Chris as ack: ‘ ‘i 
seal, with hand-sewed frame and buy on Easy Terms if you wish. vdeo me ge pastage a oa “ 
| reinforced corners to insure dura- : > ; gaa 4 oor ae one purcere 
| an 4 has pockets, brass lock Sixth Floor. faney pd maar fo aden eee 
anc Its. *rice, 27 : ; j Ke ‘ sprit 
= ? aod rf apo) % sapre very warm and yet light in 
| Ither rave ing Bags, 86 to $45 weight. $15 to $37.50 
Second Floor. Second Floor. 
| 
Store Store 
i “lls - Uimieiwocord ren 
9 to 5:30 y we hs 9 to 5:30 
| Daily Daily 


Olive and Locust, from Ninth to Tenth 








unusually clear pictures 24%4x3%\. 


Other Cameras, 


_ Imagine the ejaculations of de- 
light when the recipient opens her 


odaks 


Kodak pictures 





$11.50 
#1.00 to $60 


First Floor. 


Silk Comforts 











Letters From the People 


A Note’ on the Censorship 

Grand Rapids, Mich., Sept. 25, 1918. 
Dear Brother Reedy: 

Thanks for a marked copy of your 
Mirror with write-up on “The Haughty 
House of Morgan.” I am very glad that 
you mentioned the “black tape” suppres- 
sion of my advertisement in the Liber- 
ator. Since the Liberator for September 
appeared I have been notified by the 
superintendent of the Grand 
Rapids post-office that my booklet, “The 
Wealth of J. P. Morgan,” is forbidden 
to be sent through the mails, as “it vio- 
lates the espionage law.” 

The Department of Justice investi- 
gated this booklet in May-June, 1918, and 
found that it did not violate any law. 
The booklet was originally published un- 
der the title “Shall J. P. Morgan Own 
the Earth?” 

(Under that title it was advertised in 
Reepy’s Mirror in November-December, 
1917.) 

After an investigation of the booklet 
by Mr. Wm. S. 
the Department of Justice for western 
Michigan, in June, 1918, the department 
requested me “as a patriotic duty” to 


mails in 


Fitch, special agent of 


change the title of the booklet and to 
eliminate all references to war. This I 
cheerfully agreed to do—and did do. 
Now the post-office department has 
told me that I must not send the booklet 
(under either title) through the mails, 
and the superintendent of mails added: 
“To circulate it would subject you to ten 
years in prison. You know, it violates 
the espionage law.” 
What thinkest thou of “the land of the 
free and the home of the brave ?” 
I write you this, friend Reedy, think- 
the facts may interest you. 
Yours for freedom, 
Jack PANsy. 


ing 


7 
“e 


Mr. Villard’s Hot Shot 
Sept. 24, 
Mr. William Marion Reedy, 
Syndicate Trust Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
My dear Sir: 

You have again done me a serious in- 
justice in Reeny’s Mirror for September 
20, 1918, 
Nation and the post-office, you said the 


1918. 


In discussing the case of the 


Nation “has been denied the privilege of 


the mails for one week.” That was not 


true. The Nation was referred to Wash- 


ington for an opinion. I do not know 


what Messrs. Lamar and Burleson in- 


3856 Olive Street 







IMPORTER OF 
FINE AND RARE 


J. N. SEROPYAN 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


PRICES ALWAYS RBDASONABLD 


Special Department 





Phone, Lindell 3264 


for Cleaning and Repairing 
Cleanest and Best Work Done in the City 


Rugs 





tended to do, but, according to a dispatch 
to the New York Times, the President 
himself took cognizance of the delay and 
released the paper to the mails. 

You had no right whatsoever to state 
that I had been suspected of pro-German- 
ism. I was not educated in Germany, 
except for a period of two years, from 
my twelfth'to my fourteenth year, and I 
came away filled with indignation at the 
whole Prussian system, military and civil, 
and I am proud of the fact that I was 
the first editor in New York to write 
editorials against the menace of Prus- 
sian militarism. Again, you say that I 
wrote a laudatory book on Germany 
called “Germany Embattled.” The reverse 
is the truth, and you ought to have 
found it out before writing about it in 
your paper. “Germany Embattled” is a 
severe indictment of the German cause 
which cost me every friendship and re- 
lationship that I had in Germany, with 
one exception; a price that I cheerfully 


paid, I have been pro-ally fream the be- 


ginning of this war and never anything 
else. 

If you think, as you say my letter 
about the suppression of my paper and 
my resentment of the insinuation of dis- 
loyalty was “good journalism,” why did 
you not respect it instead of giving free 
circulation to what is absolutely a bald 
misrepresentation of my 
have grown very tired of this sort of | 
thing and I have served notice upon Mr. § 
William H. Lamar, the solicitor of the) 
post-office department, that no official” 
position will protect him or anyone else” 
from prompt suit by me if any insinu-7 
ations whatever are given out concerning | 
my loyalty or anti-Germanism or that of 7 
the Nation, and I shall take equal action 
against any newspaper which hereafter) 
prints statements such as appear in your 
issue. I am the more surprised at this im” 





view of the community of purpose which @ 


the Nation shares on so many issues with | 
ReEepy’s Mirror, but I ought perhaps @ 
have been prepared for it, for years . 
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you made a similar grave mistake in 
charging the Evening Post, under my 
management, with being a Wall street 
organ. Nothing could have been further 
from the truth at that time or at any 
time while I was with it. 
Yours very truly, 
OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD, 
Editor. 

[My copy of the Nation, to which | am 
4 subscriber, reached me one week late. 
It was “held up.” This holding up of 
the paper I took to be practically a sup- 
pression. 

1 was wrong in my description of 
“Germany Embattled” and for that error 
| offer apology here. 

As to suspicion that Mr. Villard is 
pro-German, I do not share it. Nor does 
Mr. Villard himself. But. I have heard 
others say that his prepossessions were 
so pacifistic as to amount to pro-Ger- 
manism. 

That the Evening Post was a Wall 
street organ in the sense that it was 
subsidized by Wall street money I don’t 
think anyone ever believed, but that it 
was a paper taking a Wall street view 


of some issues many people believed and - 


‘said, many times. It is a paper that 
makes a specialty of financial news, espe- 
cially in its Saturday issues, and dealing 
with finance it naturally enough takes 
the line of thought of the financiers. At 
least I think so, but in saying this I have 
no intention of implying anything dis- 
creditable to Mr. Villard and his asso- 
ciates. 

For Mr. Villard and his papers I have 
always had profound respect, even when 


dissenting from their policies. Mr. Vil- 
lard himself is a man of fine moral 


mettle, as indeed this letter of his demon- 
strates. I understand his indignation and 
Jam with him in his spirited protest 
against injustice even at my hands. I 
think that the post-office department is 
this country’s one conspicuous war fail- 
ure. I think the censorship exercised by 
that department is brutal when it is not 
merely stupid, and I blush for this free 
country when I contrast the latitude 
allowed in the expression of opinion by 
English papers with the smothering of 
critical opinion here. 

That currente calamo I misrepresented 
Mr. Villard I am sorry—not because I 
made Mr. Villard “mad” at me but be- 
cause I don’t want to appear to side 


against a man for whose general pur- 
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Cuba,” protested McAndrew. 


poses I have both respect and sympathy. 


WILLIAM MARION REEpy. |} 


o © ©. 
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Poor Flour 


“I want to complain about that flour 
you sent me last week,” said little Mrs. 
Newbride of Vedado with snapping eyes 
to H. A. McAndrew of the American 
Grocery the other day. 

“That is as good flour as comes to 
“What 
Was the matter with it?” 

“It was so tough,” sobbed Mrs. New- 
bride, “that my husband couldn’t eat a 
single one of the biscuits I made out 
of it.".—Times of Cuba. 
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The new girl in the counting-room of 


) 4daily newspaper was from the country. 
» An elderly gentleman walked up to her 
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The Misses’ Store— 
First in Suits 


selection and splendid values are to be obtained. 


The Misses’ Store unquestionably renders a Suit service 
to fashionable young Saint Louis women that is worthy of 
special consideration. Right now stocks are at their best, and 


it is a most favorable time to choose your suit. 


Misses’ Suits at $35 


S MARTLY Tailored Suits of Oxford, men’s-wear serge and 
poplin, in desirable shades, featuring narrow shoulders 
and close fitting sleeves. Exceptionally well tailored garments, 


in sizes 14 to 20. 


Misses’ Suits at $45 


with braid or fur trimming 


T HIS fact is clearly demonstrated by our assemblage of 
distinctive modes. A great variety is presented for your 





skirts, finished with belts and pockets. Sizes 14 to 20. 


Misses’ Suits at $59.75 


PLENDID models, developed in velour de laine, silvertone, 
duo-tone and tricotine. Many of these are luxuriously fur- 
trimmed with nutria, seal and squirrel. Other models are plain 
tailored, with fancy lining. A splendid selection, in sizes 14 to 


20. 


| ARIOUS models of velour, silvertones and broadcloth, 


Smartly Tailored, $45 to $125 


ISTINCTIVE models of original designs, emphasizing all 


fashion creators. Suits of fine velour, silvertone, duo-tones and 
duvet-de-laines, and in the beautiful dark shades of brown, 


: 
: 
Misses’ Fur Trimmed Suits 
: 


reindeer, taupe and navy. Sizes from 14 to 20. 


-STIX.BAER & FULLER | 





od 
and said, “I would like to get copies 
of your paper for a week back.” She 
replied, “Auntie has one, too; you had 
better try porous plasters. You can get 
them just across the street.” 

Re fowge 

While waiting for a train home from 
the city one night Jones grew restless, 
and looked about for something. His 
eye fell upon a slot machine, and he 
promptly inserted a penny. “I have often 
wondered,” he remarked aloud in the 
manner of all truly thoughtful men, 
“where the profit on these machines—” 
Here he grasped the handle with a firm 


(Third Floor) 





tailored coats and narrow 














the new styles that have been evolved by the leading 





and masterful grip. “Where the profit 
on these affairs—” So saying, he shook 
the machine. “I have often wondered,” 
he continued, giving it another vigorous 
shake, “where the profit— Hang the 
thing!” Then one of the porters came 
up and told him that the machine was 
out of order, and Jones realized at last 
where part of the profit came from. 
Re go fe 

Little Willie was discovered by his 
mother industriously smashing all the 
eggs in the house. “Why, Willie,” she 
cried aghast, “what do you mean by 
breaking all those eggs?” Willie an- 


fm ry 
MES yyyyeewiey 


swered: “I heard papa say there was 
money in eggs, and I’m tryin’ to find it.” 
ae So te 

The teacher was taking his class in a 
mental arithmetic lesson. After “tables” 
had been repeated he commenced giving 
a series of mental sums, and presently 
asked an intelligent little Scot: “How 
many marbles would you get if I gave 
twenty to be divided between you and 
Johny M’Gregor?” After a moment’s 
hesitation the youngster answered: “I 
canna tell, sir.” “How’s that?” queried 
the teacher. “Weel, sir,” said he, “ye 
see, it’s a’ accordin’. If ye gie ’em when 
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Famous and Barr 


assembled. 


The selection is almost 


$10.95 


Japanese Kimonas, $8.95 

Made of imported 

with printed designs. 
throughout. 


Silk 
Japanese Cotton Crepe Kimonas 
Exquisitely embroidered. 

American straight sleeve. 

$5.95. 


Japanese Kimonas 


These are the Oriental Chall 


$10.95, $12.50, $15 to $22.50. 


BUY 





crinkled crepe 
lined 


Have 
the Japanese flowing sleeve or the 
Quantity 
limited, $2.95, $3.50, $3.95, $4.95 and 


styles, made of printed challis, bril- 
liantly colored as only the natives of 
the Nippon Isles accomplish, $8.95, 


Co. -!- -i- 


An Elaborate Exhibit and Sale of Oriental and Imported Japanese 


Kimonas, Mandarin Coats and Vests 


What is undoubtedly one of the most elaborate displays of Japanese Negligees is now 
We had two things in mind in preparing this event, one to demonstrate the com- 
pleteness of our wonderful stocks and the other to induce early Christmas shopping 
nothing is more acceptable than one of these beautiful Oriental gowns. 





Imported Japanese Kimonas 


The newest kind, made of satins, silk and crepe de chine, hand embroidered in 


many charming ways. A rainbow of color effects in various floral and scenic designs. 


unlimited at the following prices: 
$12.95 $15 $18.50 
$32.50 $35 


Japanese Silk Quilted Robes. 


with or without collars, $6.95 to $25. 


Mandarin Coats 


Elaborately designed and em- 
broidered, beautifully made of crepe 
de chine and silks, $12.95, $15, $18, 
25, $29.50 and $35. 


Japanese Padded Vests 

Well made 
wear during cold 
your suit. $1.25 to 


ie 

Every wanted color. 
and splendid for 
weather under 
$3.50. 
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BUY 
FOURTH FOURTH 
LIBERTY Entire Block: Olive, Locust, Sixth and Seventh Sts. LIBERTY 
3 We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Largest Distributors of , 
BONDS Books for $2.00 in Cash or $2.50 in Merchandise at Retail BONDS 
Merchandise—Few Restricted in Missouri or 
Articles Excepted. the West. ‘ 


The Bigger, Better Store | 


$25 
$45 and $49.50 


In plain and embroidered designs, 


Tights.” 


ly and are exceedingly warm. 


good assortment of colors and de- 
signs. They will stand washing. 





g, for perhaps 


$29.50 


Japanese Padded Jackets 
To 
coat, 


be worn under your suit or 
All sizes. $2.50 to $5.95. 

Silk Padded Vests $1.00 

E Imported Japanese Silk Padded 
Vests, otherwise knowin as “Hug Me 
! In black or white, lined in 
various colored materials. Fit snug- 
Sizes 
36 to 44, 

Tub Kimonas $1.25 


Made of printed cotton crepe ina 


Third Floor 








we're both here, we’d hae ten each; but 

if ye gie ’em tae Johnny when I wasna 

present, I’d on’y get aboot five; while if 

ye gie ’em tae me tae share oot when 

Johnny wasna here, I dinna ken whether 
>» 


he’d hae ony at a’. 
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“Nurse,” said the soldier when he re- 
covered corisciousness, “what is this on 
my head?” “Vinegar cloths,” she re- 
plied.. “You have had a fever.” “And 
what’s this on my chest?” “A mustard 
plaster; you’ve had pneumonia, 
“And what are those things at my feet?” 
“Salt bags; you were badly frost-bitten.” 


too.” 


At this point up spoke a convalescing 
Tommy on the next cot: “Hang a 
pepper-box on his nose, nurse, and he'll 
be a cruet.” 
Be afo oe 

Kind Old Lady—I expect you have had 
a great many trials, my poor man. 

Tramp—Yes, but only two convictions, 
lady.—Boston Transcript. 
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Premier W. M. Huglies of Australia 
says that he once said to a friend of his: 
“That’s a swell umbrella you have got 
there. Did you come by it honestly?” “I 


haven't quite figured out. It started to 


rain the other day, and I stepped into a 
doorway to wait till it stopped. Then I 
saw a young fellow coming along with a 
nice large umbrella, and I thought if he 
was going as far as my house I would 
beg the shelter of his umbershoot. | So I 
stepped out and asked: ‘Where are you 
going with that umbrella, young fellow ? 
and he dropped the umbrella and ran.” 
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“Pid you mail that letter I gave you 
yesterday?” “N-no, my dear. I whistled 
to the man in the postal airplane, but he 
couldn’t come down after it.’—Kansas 
City Journal, 


“Mashi and other Stories” | 


By Emily Grant Hutchings 


We Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore as poet and philosopher, we haye 
read his plays and entered into his ideas 
of religion, and now we come upon ap 
altogether new phase of his marveloys 
mind, his indescribably subtle mind, Jy 
“Mashi and Other Stories” (Macmillan, 
New York) there is a revelation that 
cannot be at once. We 
thought we knew our Tagore, we who 
quarreled with our friends when they 
sought to discredit his genius in the 
early days of his whirlwind fame, and 
now he presents himself in an altogether 


have known 


grasped all 


new guise. 

There are those who still insist that the 
poems of Rabindranath Tagore are not 
poetry because they do not follow the 
laws of English One earnest 
critic denounced as exceedingly danger- 
ous his religious views, “because he did 
not believe in the English God.” The 
occidental philosopher has no patience 
with his philosophic utterances, because 
they are not in line with the accepted 
philosophy of the western world. Us-— 
der these conditions his short. stories 
cught to call forth either ridicule or 
contempt, for they are as different from 
the short stories of our standard maga- 
zines as it were possible to make them - 


verse. 


In drawing a comparison, we would © 


liken the western story to a photograph, 
an etching or a wood engraving—some- 
thing tangible and definite, with enough 
concrete facts to give the impression of 
solid detail, whether the detail is actu- 
ally there or not. The eastern story is 
like an old Chinese painting or a middle 
period Japanese print. It is elusive, with 
a mental rather than a material quality. 
It is jfist this difference between the 
occident and the orient that makes it so 
difficult to arrive at any basis of under- 
standing, and nowhere is this difference 
more strikingly presented than in the 
new Tagore volume short stories. 
When you begin to read, your mind runs 
ahead and you foresee the denouement, 
Then, in the next paragraph the situ- 
ation changes, and the ending you were 
so sure of has become impossible. The 
characters do not act or react as they 
should, according to western ideas. The 
difference is not so much in the women 
as in the men, and perhaps it is for the 
purpose of correcting our ideas of the 
oriental man’s nature that Tagore has 
given us these stories. 


of 


We have been led to believe that east- 
ern women had no souls, that they wefe 
but the plaything and convenience of 
men, and that men entertained towards 
them the same sentiments they felt for 


cattle and the material things of the] 


household. The first story, “Mashi” pre 


sents three characters, a dying husband, + 
a frivolous and thoroughly selfish wile, i 


and the husband’s maternal aunt, a WO 
man of tremendous resources and chat} 
acter. To soothe the man’s dying pillow, 
she lies to him about the devotion and 7 
grief of Mani, the girl-wife who is 509 


bored by the gloom of the sick chamber 


that she goes home to a festival in het? 
father’s house, knowing that her hus- # 
band may die before her return. 
woman’s awakening, at the death bed, is. 
revealed by the most delicate touch, $@ 
delicate that at the first reading you we 
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likely to think that the situation is just 
another of Mashi’s lies, to comfort the 
desolate man who has taken the place of 
husband and son in her own widowed 
heart. We have read scores of western 
stories with just this setting, a devoted 
husband, a selfish and unresponsive wife, 
and a female relative who either strove 
to bring the two together or contrived 
to drive them yet farther apart; but this 
story of “Mashi” is different. In the 
annals of domestic tragedy it is unique. 

The same may be said of all the other 
stories. “The Supreme Night” is a case 
in point. The man who might have mar- 
ried the lovely Surabala, when away to 
work for India’s freedom, and her pa- 
rents married her to another. Had he 
taken her according to the family plan, 
he would have regarded her as his prop- 
erty; but when he saw her the wife of 
a prosperous official, she became a god- 
dess in his imagination. Then came the 
cloudburst and the flood, when he and 
Surabala spent a night alone on an emi- 
nence whither they had all unconsciously 
drawn together, to take refuge from the 
waters. They spoke never a word; but 
for him life ceased to be barren, because 
he had spent a night near her. This and 
many of the other stories breathe the 
very spirit of theosophy, the idea that 
souls are born to new lives for the pur- 
pose of working out their higher destiny, 
and that sometimes the two who ought 
to be together are separated through a 
whole incarnation for the sake of dis- 
cipline. The diction is beautiful. Note 
the closing lines: 

“In our far-off childhood this Sura- 
bala had come from some dark primeval 
realm of mystery, from a life in another 
orb, and stood by my side on this iumi- 
nous peopled earth. The stream of birth 
had flung the tender bud before me, and 
the flood of death had waited the same 
flower, now in full bloom, to me and to 
none else.. One more wave and we shall 
be swept away, torn from the stalk on 
which we now sit apart and made one in 
Death. 

“The night wore out, the tempest 
ceased, the flood abated; without a 
spoken word Surabala went back to her 
house, and I, too, returned to my shed 
without having uttered a word. I re- 
flected: True, I have become no Nazir 
or head clerk, nor a Garibaldi; I am 
only the second master of a beggarly 
school. But one night had for its brief 
space beamed upon my whole life’s 
course. That one night, out of all the 
days and nights of my allotted span, has 
been the supreme glory of my humble 
existence.” 

In “The Castaway” and in “The Elder 
Sister” we find human nature about the 
same in its essential essence as it is with 
us. The former bears testimony to the 
truth of the proverb, “It is impossible to 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear,” 
but in the end Tagore elicits your sym- 
pathy for the castaway, who took advan- 
tage of the goodness of his patroness be- 
cause he did not know how to do other- 
wise. The latter is a tale of village gos- 
sip and its damnable influence on the 
lives of those it touches, of an estrange- 
Ment between husband and wife because 
of the wife’s devotion to her little or- 
Phaned brother. But under all this there 
lies the subtle analysis of man’s nature 


a 
"and woman’s, the effect of an enforced 


Separation on the male and the female. 





Joygophal was a devoted husband as 
long as he did not know that he could 
get along fairly well without Sasikala. 
During the two years of his absence all 
her romantic passion for him was kindled 
anew, and when he returned her devo- 
tion bored him. The little brother was 
made the excuse for his indifference and 
his ultimate violence and abuse. We are 
familiar with the same phenomena, but 
in the telling Tagore makes a situation 
that is altogether unfamiliar, 


% 
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Coming Shows 


The wellspring from which Booth Tarkington 
has derived his delightful tales of the poignani 
experiences of William Sylvanus Baxter is two 
nephews who started their uncle pondering on 
what a difficult _world this is for romantic 
He Sympathy with 
nephews but he also can see the funny side of 
their troubles and the result 
stories which have appeared in 
popular magazines and in book form. 


youth. is in deep these 


is the delicious 
“Seventeen” 
These 
have now been dramatized and will be presented 
at the Shubert-Jefferson next week by Stuart 
Walker and an excellent company. 


? 

Next Sunday’s matinee will 
ginning of the last week in 
D. W. Griffith’s “Hearts of the 
American 


mark the be- 
St. Louis 
World” at the 


weeks it 


for 


theatre. For four has 
played to crowded houses and has 
all spectators 


standard. It is a 


been ac- 
claimed by 
Griffith 
with the great war as a background. 


as fully up to the 

simple love story 
An or- 
chestra of twenty-five furnishes music in keep- 
ing with the character of the performance. 

% 

The 

sensational spectacular performance, will be the 


big attraction of the Grand Opera House bill 
next week. Other numbers on the programme 


Great Golden Troupe, presenting a 


will be Hickey brothers, acrobatic dancers; 
DeLaney and Burdell in a playlet called 
““Mary’s Day Out; Tabor and Green, two 


disciples of Nicodemus in songland; Hallman 
and Monetti, Gypsy musical entertainers; Wil- 
liam DeHollis and company in a juggling nov- 


elty; Gene and Kathryn King, “Miles and 

Smiles;”’ George Schindler, harmonica special- 

ist; Gypsy Meredith, the laugh creator; and 

the latest world’s news and comedy pictures. 
% 

“America’s Answer,” the second United 

States’ official war picture, will be shown at 


the Columbia next week. This is the visualized 
story of America’s first year of war work and 
The leading the 
vaudeville section of the programme will be 
“A Fireside Reverie” with Jack Princeton; fol- 
lowed by Wiesser fun makers; 
Carpos brothers, musical equilibrists; Lee Tung 
Willison and Sher- 
wood, singers and yodlers; and the latest cur- 


achievement. number of 


and Resser, 


Foo, Chinese comedian; 


rent events and Ditmar’s living pictures. 


, 
“ 


Next week Leon Errol, favorite of the Zieg- 
feld “Follies,” the funniest 
scene of “‘Hitchy Koo,” which he calls ‘‘The 
Guest,” assisted by Jed Proudy. Lillian Shaw 


will appear in 


will amuse with her character portrayals of 
Hebrew and Italian life. Other numbers will 
be George LeMaire, black-face comedian; 


Eleanore Cockran, dramatic soprano, assisted 
by Eric Zardo, pianist; Bert Melrose, acrobat; 
Dooley and Nelson, six brands of entertain- 
ment from jazz music to rope skipping; Libonti, 
xylophonist; Leon sisters in a combination iron- 


jaw and tight-wire act; and the Travel Weekly. 


ate 
Lovers of good burlesque will learn with 
satisfaction that Gus Fay heads the cast of 


, 


which comes 
Mr. 
is an effective delineator of character and his 
ample 


James E. Cooper’s “Sight Seers’ 


to the Gayety theatre next week. Fay 


fun-making abilities are given 
in the two-act comedy called “Wait a Minute.” 
The others in the cast are Katherine Dickey, 
Flo Davis, Michelina Pennetti, Jimmie Kear- 
ney, Johnnie Walker, Emily Dyer and Billy 


Hobert and a beauty chorus. 
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P ersonal 


Greeting Cards 


for 


EAUTIFUL 


shown in splendid variety. 


Greetings “Over There.” 


you to co-operate with us and 


Christmas Cards, New 
Year Cards, Wedding 
Invitations, Calling Cards, 
Business Cards, Mourning 
Cards, Birth Announce- 
ments, Business Station- 
ery, Society Stationery, 
Menus, Dance Programs, 
etc., engraved in the most 
artistic manner. 


SF Samples upon request 
? 
Jaccard Ss 
° ( 


° Jewelers and Stationers 























Ninth and Locust 
Saint Louis 


“The Glove Store of St. Louis’ —Ready! 






Christmas and New Year 


hand - engraved 

Greeting Cards in many origi- 
nal and exclusive designs, includ- 
ing the new Military features are 


qt is important that you place 
your order at once, if you would 
receive your cards in ample time, 
especially if you intend to send 


qExtra help cannot be employed 
during the Holidays, so we ask 


your Christmas Shopping now. 
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With Abundant Assortments of 


The Celebrated ‘‘Trefousse’’ 


Gloves 


UR new Fall and Winter stock of Trefousse Gloves is here and 


behind this statement lies a remarkable story.. 


These splendid 


gloves for more than a century have been made in the town of Chau- 
mont, France, just south of Verdun and now within earshot of the 


big guns on the fighting line. 


Everything that the name “TREFOUSSE” 


stands for has 


been steadfastly maintained and today, as they have been 


for than a century, 
gloves that money can buy. 


more 


“TREFOUSSE” 


are the best 


Make immediate selection for your personal needs, also D. Y. C. 8S. N. 


Pique Kid Gloves, 


air. $2.95 French Kid Gloves, 
Pair, $2.96 Pair, $2.95 
REFOUSSE  one- 
clasp Pique Kid WO-Clasp  over- 
seam ‘light 
Gloves, durable soft walettl na EN. sent 
skin, in the new # bain 


French Kid Gloves— 
handsomely embroid- 
ered backs. 


shades of gray, taupe, 
tan, modes, beaver, 
white or black. 


IAQUTS 


“Trefousse”’ Pique 
Kid Gloves 
Pair, $3.65 


WoO pearl clasp 

Trefousse Pique 
French kid, extra 
quality, supreme in 
every detail of style, 
finish and quality, 
short or long fingers 
—new fall colors, 
also white or black. 


(Main Floor—Nugents.) 
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Type of the new 1,000-ton 
freight barges now in use 
on the Mississippi. 


for St. Louis! 


The departure on Saturday last for New 
Orleans, of the new Steamer Nokomis with 
| r fleet of freight barges like the one shown 

above, marks a new era for St. Louis’ come 
merce and manufacturing. 


As local industries adjust themselves to the 
changed traffic conditions thus brought about, 
the Mercantile Trust Company, always quick 
in its understanding of new developments, 
will be first to adequately meet the many new 
financial demands thereby created. 





id Le} . 


Help the Government! Give the 
new enterprise your su 9port—ship 
goods by river whenever possible. 







US. Government 
Protection 


-TO ST. CHARLES 


Member federal 
Rerecve Sirtem 
EIGHTH AND LOCUST 


A NewCommercial Epoch 

















This Company has only one inflexible 
rule—“Individual Service and Courteous 
Attention.” All of our other regulations 
are for the protection and convenience of 
customers. We want to understand each 
customer’s individual needs—and apply 


or create a businesslike way to take care 








of them. 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
Capital, Surplus and Profits Over $8,000,000 
FOURTH and PINE ST. LOUIS 

















Upon request we will mail you eur Booklet entitled 
“How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds” 


LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO., 


310 N. EIGHTH 8ST. BOND DEPT 














Marts and Money 


On the New York stock exchange the 
drift in values continues upward, par- 
ticularly in the industrial and mining de- 
partments, where manipulation and high 
dividend rates catch the attention of an 
increasing number of speculators. Much 
of the buying is for outright account. It 
leads to the disappearance of many thou- 
sands of shares in safe deposit boxes 
throughout the country. For obvious rea- 
sons, the government, bankers, and ex- 
change officials are unable to check this 
kind of purchasing in any important de- 
gree. So long as it is kept within con- 
servative limits, they will undoubtedly 
view it with indulgent eyes and hold the 
opinion that the incidental results are not 
likely to prove disadvantageous to war 
loan campaigns. The present state of 
things calls for a firm, resilient market, 
one designed to strengthen financial faith 
and to foster a general desire to put and 
keep money in circulation. It would be 
decidedly unfortunate to adopt a rigid, 
forbidding attitude with respect to invest- 
ment markets. The propensity to restrict 
private flotations severely and indiscrimi- 
nately must be considered a glaring mis- 
take. Some of these loans, brought out 
in recent months, have turned out very 
profitably to underwriters and subscrib- 
ers. They stimulated investment enter- 
prise and enlarged available supplies of 
surplus funds.. Take the Union Pacific 
collateral trust ten-year 6 per cent bonds, 
which were taken by the public at 98% 
last June. The current quotation is 10214. 
The party who bought $5,000 at the 
original price now is $255 ahead on his 
venture. The amount issued having been 
$20,000,000, the aggregate increment 
stands at about $1,100,000, a tidy little 
sum for investment in the fourth Liberty 
loan. Quite remunerative results to sub- 
scribers have also followed the flotation 
of Bethlehem Steel 5 per cent notes. In 
brief, it may justly be said that develop- 
ments in this respect in the past two 
months plainly counsel a more liberal 
policy on the part of the federal. treas- 
ury, particularly so in view of the mul- 
tiplying signs of the approach of a Teu- 
tonic débacle. As peace prospects bright- 
en, the money market should and must 
loosen up in corresponding degrees, so as 
to ease and hasten preparations for post- 
bellum conditions in every leading direc- 
tion. Lately, there has been a very in- 
teresting display of bull speculation in 
the shares of some oil companies, those 
of the Mexican Petroleum and Texas Oil 
in especial. The price.of the former ad- 
vanced some ten points, that of the latter, 
twelve. There were no specific explana- 
tions of the sudden outburst of demand. 
Presumably, it was mostly based on the 
run of news from the Balkans and the 
Champagne. The idea is that a return 
to peaceful conditions should very sub- 
stantially add to the earnings of oil com- 
panies. And it’s not a bad idea, either 
The current value of Mexican Petro- 
leum is 112. This compares with a mini- 
mum of 79 some months back. The divi- 
dend rate is $8 per annum, but could 
conveniently be raised to $10. Texas Oil, 
which was introduced on the stock ex- 
change some seven years ago by the late 
Charles W. Gates, after he had dropped 
about $3,000,000 on the Chicago board of 
trade, is valued at 174, a new top notch 
since January 1. The minimum in that 


























































































month was 17614. The regular dividend 
is $10 per annum, but it is rather fre. 
quently amplified with rights to subscribe 
to new stock. The highest price on 
1ecord—243—was paid last year. Taken 
all in all, stockholders have been treated 
generously, and the majority of them are | 
strongly inclined to stick to their certif- 
cates, irrespective of recurrent startling 
fiuctuations in the quoted value. Royaf 
Dutch is rated at 9634. Last year’s mini- 
mum was 59. Another inflationistic ma- 
neuver in this instance will probably be 
seen in the next two or three months, 
Offerings are readily absorbed, without 
causing depreciation of real consequence, 
Steel common has risen to 113%, or to 
within three points of the previous high 
mark of the year. This, notwithstanding 7 
the adoption of the eight-hour day by the — 
corporation and cautious calculations ag 
to the effects thereof on the pay-rolh 
It’s pretty hard to find a cock-sure bear 
on Steel common nowadays. The stock 
is not a popular sale for short account, 
The sapient ones gravely point out that 


no matter what happens, the price is 7 


always sure to return to high levels. If 7 
you venture to put out a short line, you 
have the deuce of a time, as a rule, trying 
to make a measly point or two. It’s a 
good trading stock, and all that, but 
watching a short deal in it surely puts 
your nerves on edge. Better stick to 
Baldwin, or Mercantile Marine, or Dis- 
tillers, in case you’re not in tip-top shape, 
financially or otherwise. Such is the tal- 
ent’s practical philosophy concerning 
Steel. It will be fashionable until the 
price registers another slump of twenty 
or thirty points. Talk about additional 
hatches of large contracts has created 
better feeling respecting equipment com- 
panies, but the inquiry for this class of 
shares still is of very modest propor- 
tions. In most cases, purchases are made 
only for quick turns, owing to the pre- 
vailing belief that insiders are ready to 
let go considerable amounts on every 
rally of a few points. The values of 
railroad shares indicate only slight im- 
provement when contrasted with previ- 
ous figures. The government’s decision 
to take over the short lines and to grant 
higher rates to them was favorably re- 
ceived, but fell quite flat, market-wise. 
Still, the impression persists in important 
circles that a forward movement in this 
group of shares cannot -be much longer 
It’s regarded as long since 
cverdue. The announcement that the 
altimore & QOhio’s board of directors 
had again deferred the common dividend 
occasioned no surprise. It’s taken for 
granted that nothing will be declared um 
til consideration of the governments 
form of contract has been concluded. If 
the meanwhile, it should be noted that) 
the company’s statement of 1917 shows) 
only 3.72 per cent earned on the commom 
stock, after the fixed 4 per cent on the 
preferred. In 1916, the company earned 
$7.05 per share; in 1915, the record was) 
5.51. It remains somewhat doubtfulj 
whether the government will permit of 

resumption of payments at the rate of 5) 
per cent on the common. Four per cent 
would probably be the most that would 7 J 
be sanctioned under the three-year aver] 
age. Wall street took considerable it 
terest in the attack made by Charles H 
Sabin, of the Guaranty Trust Co., of 
New York,.on John Skelton Williams) 
comptroller of the currency, at the bi _ ; 
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ers’ convention at Chicago. The comp- 
“as the advertising 
national 


troller was described 
manager in Washington of 
banks.” An Iowa banker boldly 
mended the abolition of all institutions 
chartered by the government. State- 
ments such as these must prove shocking 
to people who had been taught that 
everything was lovely and serene in 
banking circles throughout the nation. 
As for the comptroller—well, he has 
been persona non grata ever his 
assumption of office. He has made it 
painfully plain all along that he finds it 
difficult to use dignified language in dis- 
cussing the actions of the great ones of 
Wall street or of the financial world in 
general. The statement of the clearing- 
house institutions discloses a contraction 
of $14,184,000 in loans, and one of -$18,- 
709,000 in surplus reserves. The excess 
reserves now are $46,825,000. This must 
be held a rather small total on the eve 
of a $6,000,000,000 war loan. However, 
we'll slip through the campaign all right, 
anyhow, because we have to and because 
the total amount is available in the 
banks and trust companies. There’s no 
reason for fearing serious difficulties in 
the ordinary money markets. 


recom- 


since 
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Finance in St. Louis 

There’s not much to chronicle concern- 
ing proceedings and results on the local 
stock exchange. Inquiry 
shows no broadening as yet, despite the 
perceptible improvement in the big mar- 
ket down east. But quotations are firm- 
ly maintained, and indications are that 
considerable enlivenment in trading will 
be witnessed in the near future, prob- 
ably after the $6,000,000,000 Liberty loan 
In the interim, good 


for securities 


has been floated. 
issues are being absorbed by people who 
can afford to pay the full amounts of cash. 
The daily totals purchased for outright 
account are comparatively small, but the 
beneficial effects are plainly apparent, 
nevertheless. There’s a pretty steady de- 
mand for Brown Shoe common stock, 
which pays a yearly dividend of 6 per 
cent. The current selling price of 67 
compares with a high mark of 74 in 
1917. The net yield at 67 is 9 per cent. 
Fifty-five International Shoe common 
were taken at 99.75 lately. The dividend 
is $7 per annum. National Candy com- 
mon is pegged at 41 to 41.50; about forty 
shares were transferred the other day. 
Fifty shares of the second preferred, a 
7 per cent stock, brought 88, which is 
six points under the maximum 
1917, United Railways shares and bonds 
remain quiet and virtually unchanged. 
The 4s are changing hands at 50. Four 
thousand dollars of Kinloch Telephone 
6s were taken at 97.75. 


set in 


\? 
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Latest Quotations 


Bid. Asked. 
Mechanics-Am. National....... 5 241 
Nat. Bank of Commerce....... 114% 116% 
United Railways pfd........... 12 pale 
BOAR ea ced cae 5028 van oa 49% 49% 
YY RE SE a bea 98 
Piiteee Seen EO vexing a0 batde 101 


Mo. Portland Cement.:....... hens 69 
Ely & Walker com...........- as 105 
GOP tGe Glee, culciicas cckeaves 100 103 
OP MN ins via tasig sane Ren 78 80% 
International Shoe com........ 98 
AE re ey Sa a 107 
Granite-Bimetallic ............ or 45 
National Candy com......... - 482% 43% 
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Answers to Inquiries 


B. D. M., Evansville, Ind.—The Lig- 
gett & Myers Tobacco 5 per cent bonds 
are a desirable investment. You need 


not hesitate buying them at present valu- 
ation of 90%. The high record last year 
was 104%. The possibility of further 
marked depreciation need not be serious- 
ly considered. The company is in ex- 
cellent, opulent condition, and its future 
most promising. On the common stock 
it disburses regular dividends of $3 quar- 
terly, as also an annual extra of $4, or $16 
int. all, 


Que_rist, St. Louis —You would doubt- 
less commit an error if you decided to 
sell your Central Leather at a loss. It’s 
a peace stock of substantial merits. The 
current quotation of 70 will look cheap 
before long, the 5 per cent regular divi- 
dend notwithstanding. Last year’s sur- 
plus, after 7 per cent on preferred and 9 
per cent on common, was in excess of 
$8,500,000. The stock’s maximum war 
set in 1916, was 123. The low 
point in 1917 was 55. In an 
fashioned bull market the price 
easily advance to 95. 
Dovuntru., St. Louis.—(1) 
tional Shoe common is quoted at 99.75 at 
this moment, It’s an attractive specula- 
tive investment, but not materially under- 
valued at price quoted. The probability 
is that the quotation will move up at an 
early date, at least to 105, which was the 
I can see nothing 


record, 
old- 
might 


Interna- 


high record last year. 
that would justify dissuading you from 
purchasing, if you are willing to run a 
little risk. (2) Ely-Walker D. G. second 
preferred pays 8.6 at the current price of 
81, the dividend being 6 per cent. It’s 
a commendable purchase for people who 
fairly liberal divi- 
dends rather than speculative increment. 
Not long ago the stock sold at 87 and 88. 
However, I wouldn’t buy 


prefer regular and 


it for my own 
account. Every one has his own prefer- 
ences in this as in all other respects. 
(3) Cannot recommend Income Lease- 
hold speculation. 


That a Sagal 


for 
_ dividend 


common 
stock 


except 
ve a 


ment merits. 

Topeka, Kans.—The $8 regu- 
lar dividend on American Car & Foun- 
dry common is not likely to be reduced 
in the next twelve months. It still is 
with a comfortable margin of 
Last year’s surplus, after all pay- 
ments and = special appropriations of 
$5,250,000, was $1,010,872. 
appropriation was extraordinarily large. 


READER, 


earned 
safety. 
The special 
No such dedtiction was made either in 
1916 or 1915. The present price of the 
common stock does not appear too high. 
It should indeed be around 95 at least, 
save for prevalent doubts as to the sta- 
bility of the 8 per cent. In pre-war 
times the yearly rate seldom exceeded 2 
per cent. 

H. McM. L., Utica, N. Y.—Interna- 
tional Agricultural 5s are valued at 75 at 
present. Last year’s low notch was 6614. 
They are first and collateral trust bonds, 
maturing in 1932. The total amount is 
$10,275,700. The bonds are a tempting 
purchase at price mentioned, and should 
do considerably better by and by. Of 
course, they are not a first-class invest- 
The company is paying 5 per 
cent on the 7 per cent preferred, with a 
considerable amount in arrears, 

W., Bloomington, Ill—While the pres- 


ment. 









ERICA 


‘ encerete doa? 


Nights, 25ce to $1.00 


Twice Every Day 
2:05—8:05 


D. W. GRIFFITH’S SUPREME TRIUMPH 


HEARTS OF THE WORLD 


Last Week 


Matinees, 25c, 50c, Tie 








ing Playhouse 


Nights, 50c-$2.00 


UBER T -g ee 


Booth Tarkington’s Famous Comedy of Youth, Love and Summertime 


SEVENTEEN 


POPULAR MATINEE WEDNESDAY, 


SUNDAY NEXT 
and All Week 


Stuart Walker 
\ Presents 


a 


Saturday Matinee, 50c-$1.50 
$1:00 








ORPHEUM 


ELSA RYAN CO. 
WM. GIBSON 
INEZ PLUMMER 
“LINCOLN HIGHWAYMAN” 
TRULY SHATTUCK & 
EMMA O’NEIL 


9th at St. Charles 
2:15—TWICE DAILY—S8:15 
MARION HARRIS 
ELSA RUEGGER 
WARD BROS, 
STERLING-MARGUERITE 
HARRY COOPER 


MATS. 15 to 50c. | EVES. 15 to 75e | = 








SUPER-FEATURE PHOTO PLAYS 
MABEL NORMAND 


America’s Funniest Comedienne, in 


PECK’S BAD GIRL 


Goldwyn All-Star Super-Feature 


COLUMBIA 15c-25c 


Every Day, 11 A. M. to 11 P. M. 


Sixth and St. 
Charles 


AND GREATER VAUDEVILLE 
ALSO FIVE FINE VAUDEVILLE 
ACTS, 

EXTRA ATTRACTION 
Charlie Chaplin, Mary Picktord and 
21 Other Stars. 


husk 


od 





re vt i + tl Wet 


= 





GRAND OPERA 


Meredith. World’s Latest 


Biggest and Best Vaudeville for the Price 
STARTING MONDAY AT 11 A. M. AND ALL WEEK 

The Great Golden Troupe will present one of the most sensational and 
magnificent spectacular performances at present before the people. 
are Hickey Bros., Delany & Burdell, Tabor & Gawain, Hallman & Monetti, 
Wm. DeHollis & Company, Gene & Kathryn King, 
News and Comedy Pictures. 
Show Never Stops—il A. M. to 11 P. M. Every Day. 


HOUSE 15.25c 


Others — 
George Schindler, Gypsy 








STANDARD 


Next—PAT WHITE. 


MILITARY MAIDS 


REAL BURLESQUE 
MATINEE DAILY 








GAYETY 


Produced Each Week 


Locust 


THIS 
WEEK 





Sunday, 


14th and 


with Propriety Before Audiences Composed of 
Women and Children 


JEAN BEDINI’S Puss Puss Co. 


October 6—SIGHT 


Burlesque Shows 





SEERS, 








ent position of Studebaker common is a 
little doubtful, owing to federal regula- 
tion and restriction of regular output, it 
will be advisable for you to hang on and 
trust to luck and Pershing. Liquidation 
has been long and thorough, and the 4 
per cent still is in effect. The price has 
gradually crept upward in recent months, 
and is 50 right now, as against a mini- 
mum of 3374 some months back. In- 
crease your holdings in the event of a 
relapse of a few points. 
eo fe he 


\n American lying wounded ina 
wheat field was somewhat taken aback 
by the spectacle, in slow and stately ap- 
German He was 
magnificent with medals and he wore ‘a 


monocle. Every once in a while his im- 


proach, of a officer. 


pressiveness was spoiled by a nervous a 
turn of the head and the suspicion of a 
squirm—just as if someone were tickling 
his tail with a bayonet. Someone was, 
for looking beyond, the wounded Ameri-~ 
can saw a great big husky American 





A 





negro prancing along, showing every | 
tooth in his head. “Hi-yi, boss,” hea 
called out jubilantly, “Ah don’ know . 


what 
along. 


Ah’s got, 


” 


but Ah’s bringing it) 


*, o 
eo fo af 







“Do you believe in telepathy?” “No:4 
we always have a homeopathic doctor.” 
Baltimore American. 


Mt 
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When passing behind a street car look ~ 
out for the car approaching from the | 
opposite direction, 
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REEDY’S 





The All-"-Round 
Man’s Drink 


We all want a drink that is not insipid. The 
soldier, athlete or hard-working student must 
have the drink that tastes good and that 
keeps him toned up. 


efG US PAT OF 


THE BEVERAGE 


is just that. It is sparkling and refreshing 
—healthful as choice cereals and finest hops 
can make it—a soft drink that is pure in it- 
self and kept pure by air- 

tight sealing and thorough 

pasteurization. 


Milk and water may or 
may not contain bacteria; 
Bevo cannot. 


Served everywhere—fam- 
ilies supplied by grocers, 
druggists or dealers. 


Manufactured and bottled 
exclusively by 
Anheuser-Busch, St. Louis 


Always Drink 
Bevo Cold 


MIRROR 





Capital $1,000,000 


Central National Bank 


SEVENTH AND OLIVE STREETS 








COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 








Three Per Cent Interest Paid on Savings Accounts 


and Time Certificates of Deposits 


Deposits $17,000,000 























Offices for Rent in 


SYNDICATE TRUST 


and 


CENTURY BUILDINGS 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 


E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suit 908 Syndicate Trust Building 


Main 1735, Telephones; Central 775-R 





OOD Printing and 
OOD Advertising 


Direct by Mail Advertising is rapidly 
coming into prominence because when 
properly prepared and printed and mailed 
to a selected Mailing List it is sure to 
bring results—but many people do not 
get results because either the Message is 
not right or it is not properly presented. 
If you are after better results let- us 
advise with you. 
We haveand are help- 
ing other business 
houses solve this 
problem, and can do 
the same for you if 
you will give us the 
opportunity. 








Walnut Ninth-S. W. Corner 
Oiive 4822 Central 3006 











QI SQONY 


yo FOR ALL PAIN- 


10c and 25c 


FORWEADACHES NEURALGIA AND LAGRIPPE TABLE TS 


ee 




















The Problem Solved— 
“Where to Go To-night” 


““CICARDIS” 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT 
EVERY NIGHT 
Under Cover and Open Air 
WINTER GARDEN 
A. J. CICARDI 








Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer ies 





Yards for City Delivery: 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 
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